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ONCE IN THE DAYS. 








Once in the days of golden weather, 
Days that were alwars fair, 

Love was the world we walked together— ° 
Oh, what a love was there— 

Fresh as a flow ’r when rains are falling, 
Pure as a child that prars— 

Once in the davs bev ond recalling, 
Once in the golden days ! 


Ah, but (he days brought changes after, 
Clouds in the happy skies, 

Care on the lips that caried with laughter, 
Tears in the radiant eres: 

Parted asunder, worn with grievinz, 
Wearily each one prar<. 

Oh, for the days berond recalling! 
Gl for the gotden dars! 
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CHAPTER [. 

T wasa lovely evening in June, and the 
clock of Westbury church struck six as 

4a young girl walked down the High Street 
towards the lanes leading t» the open country 
beyond. She was tall and slim as a young 
girlof nineteen should be; slim and exceed- 
ingly graceful, and the light, springy step 


youth. 


as strong and healthy: and if 1 were to go 
over her good gifts in catalogue fashion, I 
should tell of her clear-cut oval face, of the 
brewn hair, almost black but for the golden 
tints reflecting the evening sun; of the large 
but expressive mwuth; and lastly of the 
grey eyes that could be so soft or sparkling 
demure or mirthful, just at the will and 
bidding of their owner. 

But such enumerations are not of much 





use, because, elaborate as they may be, 
they never succeed in describing such 


beauty as Floris Carlisle's. 

She had a tennis bat in her hand, and her 
face was slightly flushed, as if she had been 
playing up tothe last moment, as indeed 
she had, for when the clock struck six she 


ened her pace to a run. 

Leaving the High Street she turned to 
the left and, pushing open a gate, sped upa 
stnall garden path and ran into a pretty cot- 
tage which nestled back from the lane as if 
it were trying to hide itself. 

I say“ran in,” beeause the door was open, 


chest for a table,and an old oak chair stand- 
ing beside it On beth the chair and the 
chest were carved a coat of arms, a dove 
fighting with an eagle above an ivy bush. 
They were the arms of the Carlisies and had 
been borne by one of Floris’s ancestors as 
far back as the Crusades. 

She threw the bat and her hat on the 
chest, and smoothing her hair with that 
gesture which only a woman can accom- 
Plish opened a door on the left and looked 
In. 





It was an extremely pretty and neat din- 


ing-room, and the cloth was laid for dinner, 
hat ‘ : 
but Floris alter lopkK Ing reeur andl failing 
' to see al went alla 
: 
: Ok ing t servant rk ay 
“wn (he Kitchen regions, and with a voice 


Slightly hushed said— 
“Mistress is in the 


With a gentleman.” 


drawing-room, miss— 








“STRANGERS STILL,”’ 


spoke of health and strength as wel as. 


She was beautiful, was this girl, as well | 


glanced up at the church turret and quick- | 


showing a quaint little hall with an old oak | 
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prise, as if a visitor were an unusual thing, 
) and she hesitated with her fingers upon 
the handle of the drawing-room = door. 

But, asa very thin soft voice from within 
| said— 

“Is that you, Floris? 
opened the door and entered. 
| Mrs. Carlisle was seated in a chair beside 
| the fire,—there was a fire, though it was 
| June, Mrs. Carlisle was an invalid, 

} and never quite warm from January to De- 
| cember,—and opposite her sat a thin,middle 
| aged gentleman, with grey hair and small 
| Sharp eyes. 

| At the entrance of the girl, the small eyes 
| glanced at her with «a sudden flash of ad- 
_miration and surprise, then sougut the fire 
| again. 

| Mrs. Carlisle’s face was very pale and 
there was a troubled, anxious, and = ex- 
tremely perplexed look in her face. 

“This is my daughter, Mr. Morrel,’ 
said faintly; “Floris, this is Mr. Morrel, 
lawyer.”’ 

Mr. Morrel rose and bowed sharply and 
| quickly, as if he could searcely spare time 
| for the ceremony, and Floris inclined her 
| head with a slight look of curiosity. 
| There was silence for a moment; then 
| Mrs. Carlisle rose, and drew her silk shaw! 
/ round her. 
| “You will stay and dine with 

Morre! ?” she asked, almost pleadingly. 

The lawyer glanced at his watch with a 
frown, as if he had a private quarrel with it, 
and locked up sharply. 

“T have to catch the eight o'clock train, 
ma’am.”" 

“You will have plenty of time,’ 
Carlisle; I—I should be glad if vou’ wili 
stay, because you can explain this—this 
business to my daughter better than I can. 
Indeed I fear I do not understand it;’’ and 
she looked from one to the other with a 
perplexed and feeble glance. 

Floris went towards her and arranged the 
shawl] that had fallen askew, and the three 
went into the dining-room. It was the 
picture of comfort, and the hatchet-faced 
lawyer looked round and rubbed his hands, 
then frowned as if he 
something, coughed huskily, and sunk into 
his chair with a sigh. 

Mrs. Carlisle sat at the bottom of the table 
and Floris at the head, Floris 
that the soup was brought, the 


Come int’ she 


because 


* she 
the 


Mr. 


us, 


| *said Mrs. 


had remembered 


and it was to 
as if it were 
presiding genius. 

“Have you come 
rel 2?’ she asked, 
which made one 
case she should speak again. 

“Yes,” Le said, sharply: “by the 
thirty ! Very slow, train! Shamefally late 
But railway directors con't understand the 
value of time.”’ 

“And lawvers do !”” 
sinile. 

“They do,” 


from London, Mr. Mor- 
the scott 
before answering, 


in clear, voice, 


pause ill 


four- 
‘ 


said Floris, with a 


he assented, and attacked the 


fish as if in illustration of the truth of his 
' assertion. 
Floris looked at him with a curiosity 


which would have been amused but for the 


pale anxious face opposite her. 





; ; ! 
The large grey eyes expressed a faint sur- | 


| other. 
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Presently the servant left the room, and 
Mrs. Carlisle, gently pushing the port de- 
canter to the lawyer, said— 

“Perhaps you will let us stay while you 
take your wine, Mr. Morrel, and—and tell 
my daughter about this business.”’ 

*“(ertainly,ma’am; but I don't drink port; 
it muddles the brains, and lawyers have to 
keep theirs clear.” 

Mrs. Carlisle sighed, and Floris rose and 
brought some claret froin the sideboard. 

The lawyer bowed, sipped the wine, and 
cleared his throat. 

“I've come down to tell your 
Miss Carlisle, that the has 
he said, looking at her with a sharp interest 
in his small eyes. 

“The case ?"’ repeated Floris, knitting her 
brows, then she smiled. “I beg your par- 
don. 1 had almost forgotten,” ex- 
plained. “J have known about it so long, 
ever since IT can remember, that strange as 


it all seems, I have almost learnt to forget 
is 


THAT IiA, 


case closed,”” 


she 


| “No doubt,” hesaid gravely. ‘The law- 
suit was commenced during your grand- 
father’s time.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Floris, smiling still; “I can 
remember, when T was a child, hearing an- 
other girl boast that she had a baronet in 
her family, and my retort that we hada 
chancery suit in ours.” 


The lawyer didn’t look quite so amused 


ashe might have done; perhaps he felt 
that there was some sarcasm on “the laws’ 
delays.”’ 

“In your grandfather's time,’’ he re- 


peated. “Heand Lord Norman were dis- 
tantly connected——” 

“We always denied the relationship,” 
murmured Mrs. Carlisle. 

The lawyer bowed. 

“Atany rate the two families, the Car- 
lisles and the Normans, were mixed up, if 
I may use the expression, in some Way or 


” 


“It was something todo with some land,” 
murmured Mrs. Carlisle. “I dont under- 
stand it; I never did.” 

“And no one it would 
Floris, gently, but with a 
that it has taken two generations to puzzle 
it out.”” 

“And some of the 
the bench, at the bar!’ 
“Atanv rate the two 
about the land, and threw itinto Chancery 
Itis very easy, 
world to nut a thing 
hardest thing 
then coughed behind 


else, appear,’’ said 


stnile, ‘seeing 


learned men on 
Mr. Morrel. 
quarretled 


miost 
sail 
families 
indeed it is the easiest thing 


in the into Chaneers 
and about the 


and he 


ertat 


to get it 
again,” his 
hand. 

Floris leant back in her chair 
hands folded in her lap, her 
yray eves fixed on the window opposite her 
with dreamy intentness. 

“The question at issue,” 


her 


beautiful 


with 
and 


resumed Mr. 


Morrel, ‘“‘was very ‘Small to begin with, 
bul its proportions grew as the case pro- 
pressed.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Floris, softly, “and the costs 


Mr. Morrel. We used to live at the 


Hall at one time.” 
The lawyer coughed again. 


too, 


“Where have vou been, Floris?’ asked “Costs will grow, Miss Carlisle, in sucha 
Mrs. Carlisle, to break the silence. case as this. The suit’s become one of the 
“To Lady Burton’s tennis-party, mam- | most eelebrated on reeord. It will—— 
ma.” here he bowed impressively, “supply 
“Oh, ves! I had forgotten; said Mrs.Car- prec dents for future cases unto the end of 
lisle, with a sig time! 
“Do you play tennis, Mr. Morrell ? "asked “We ought to fer very prow ie 
! . Floris, with a u 
‘ S Zt 
evident that th the lawver and Mrs. Car- \hem! res, ibet. But to 
lisle were too full of son business matter the point. The case, Lam pr fand ha 
to talk « nything else, and Floris relapsed , Say, was closed to-day Thatis,]« 
into silent attention to their guest | be proud and bappy,’’ he corrected bimiselt | 
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with aslight flush, “if it had been closed 
with a different decision.” 

“Then we have lost ?'said Floris, without 
any great show of interest. 

He wagged his head gravely. 

“T regret to say that you have, 
lisle. Alter patient hearing in 
after another,the case has been carried to the 
Lords, 
nounced in favor of Lord Norman.” 


Miss Car 


one Court 


and the final decision bas been pro- 


Mrs. Carlisle uttered a feeble moan, but 
Floris turned her lovely grey eves on the 
thin face of the lawver, without any suspi- 


cion of the significance of his words. 

“Lord Norman 
most absently, thinking how, throughout 
her short life, that name had haunted and 
hovered about her. “Well, I suppose it is 
just.” 

“We always considered that his claim was 
murmured Mra, Carlisle. +1 
it! Your poor father 
used to spend hours in trving to explain the 
case to me, but T always got confused and 
muddled.” 

“The effect upon a great many 
besides yourself, madam,’” said the 

Floris had risen, and stood at the window 
looking out at the view which, likea lovely 
panoraina, stretched before her. There was 
nota hilloratree that she did know 
and love. The lawyer's dry voiee recalled 
her to herself. 

“Yes, we, on our always 
the Norman claim unjust, of « 
should not have continued fighting. 


' she repeated softly, al- 


mest unjust,’ 
never understood 


persons 
lawyer. 


net 


thought 
or we 


” 


side, 


urs, 


“But vou do not think so now?" said 
Floris, turning to him. 

“The highest Court in the land has pro- 
nounced in bis favor,’ replied the lawyer 


Floris sighed. 
gently, “T anisure that 
th at the 


juite 


significantly. 

“Well,” she said, 
we are glad that it is all over, 
decided. Lord Nortuian 
welcome to the that he 
for—whatever it is—I don’t know what it 


and 


case ix is 


prize has fought 


- 
is! 


the 


“A very large sum of money,” said 


lawver grimly, and Mrs. Carlisle moaned 
ayain. 

“Which we might have won, and which 
would have made ous rich again. Never 
mind, mamma,” and as she spoke she 
turned with a bright, consoling stithe typeon 


the teeble lady shivering in her easv cha 
“Money isn't eve 
Lord Norman is 
net?’ 
NMIrs. ¢ 


rei looked from 


vas someledly saves 


rvthin 


juite weleome wo it, is he 


ancl Mr 


other 


Mor 


rather 


idk me 
one to 


arlisle treply, 


the 
A tmiihtite ors 


euriously and in silence for 


Then he coughed, and with hesitation and 
enibarrassment staring from evers arp 
feature, said— 

“Ahem! IPfit were only the sum in dis 
pute that was affected by the decision, Miss 


Carlisle, it would nots) madueh tiatter he 
“W hat else is there 2° asked Floris, w 
quiet surprise.” 


ith 


“The costs 0" re ep the lawyer, grim, 
“the expenses of thin rial and the one pre- 

“ling 1t—— 

‘Butwe have been paving costs ever 
since I can remember! she said. Tt as 
the costs in this ‘celebrated ease,’ of whieh 
we ought to be 1) |r i has 
driven us from th Hall tot - ttiapre itis 
the costs and expenses which, lin \ar - 
serpent, Mr. Morr bias “Wa veut ou 

wea - 
' ’ 
at . 
~ r ~ 4 “ ? 
ywru yrirl with thie ‘ 
iary vv ‘ 4 
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THE SATURDAY 





Mra Carlisle groaned. 

“There are the costs of these last two 
triale, Miss Carlisle, and they amount to a 
littie over five thousand pounds!"’ 

The biow for whicb be bad been mercifally 

paring ber was struck at last. 

Fioria stood quite still for a inoment, then 
she went and laid ber white hand ten- 
derly and soothingly upon her mother's 
shoulder. 

“Five thousand pounds !" she murmured 
in a low, distinct voice that quivered for al! 
= keep it firm. “We have to pay 

The lawyer inclined her head. 

“Each side to its own costa,” ho said. 
“Yours will be quite that sum; buat don't 
be alarined, Miss Carlisie-—"' 

She did not hear him, Her eyes were 
fixed on the floor, beart beating slowly and 


heavily. 
Five thousand pounds! She knew what 
it meant! Five thousand pounds! It 


would nearly ruin them! In atmo:mentshe 
saw the lovely view, lying bathed in the 
sunset, tadi..g siowly away, giving place to 
some equalid London street, the oomforta- 
bie apartinent was transformed to a misera- 
ble parlor in adirty lodging house! This 
then was what this man come to tell 
thom! That they were ruined! 

Hor band shook upon the feeble shoulder 
and her parted lijs quivered as the tears 
gathered slowly in Ger eyes. 

Mr. Morel bad stopped sareptiy an he 
saw that she was noc listen.ng; but now he 
went on again, hie dry sharp voice striking 
on her ears dincordantly. 

“Don't be alarmed, Miss Carlisle; you 
have nat heard me out, yet. Ihave atill 
Borne intelligence to communicate,”’ 

She turned her head towards hin 
slowly. 

“I beg your pardon,” sne said quietly. 
“1 was startied. 

“No doutlt, no doubt,” he sniffed. 
“Every excuse: my fault, Mise Carlisle, I 
ought to have told you tirst what lam go- 
ing to tell you now.”’ 

She listened with pale, sorrowful face. 

“At the clome of the trial, immediately 
after the decision of the judges, we received 
& comimunication trom Lord Norman— 
through his lawyer, of course." 

“Yoa?"’ 

“It was a communication which sur- 

reed us; surprised us very much. We 

ad no right or reason to expect an offer of 
such a kind from Lord Norman, and it 
does bim the greatest credit, the very great- 
eat!’’ 

“An offer from Lord Norman?" she re- 
peated, dully. 

“You! snapped Mr. Morrel. ‘“Iimuine- 
diately upon hearing that he bad won his 
cause, his lordship sent and offered to pay 
your costs for you." 

There was a silence while one could 
count twenty. The lovely tace turned to 
the window was white and set. The hand 
reating on the feeble woman's shoulder shut 
tightly; the som, firin lips closed with a 
close compression. Mr. Morrel was too 
much taken up with bis own satisfaction to 
notice the effect of his announceinent. 

“It was a remarkably generous offer; ex- 
traordinarily so !"'he said, wagging iis head. 
“Tl was never more surprised ny life; 
never! Such anew experience for ine, I 
assure vou! I have often known of offers 
ot compromise before cases have been 
finally tried, but never afer. Why it is a 
clear giftol five thousand pounds! 1 con- 

ratulate you and vour mamma, Miss Car- 
wie,’ and he made a litth bow which 
broke off short as Fioria's voice rose 
clear and full, though low, with the single 
word— 

8 nage Ay ° 

Mr. Morrel looked up at her with a start. 
He had expected, if not a gush of gratitude, 
atany rate an expression of thankfulness 
and relief, but the ‘Stop! suunded any- 
thing but that. 

“You say that Lord Norman has offered, 
of his own free will, lo pay these costs; to 
give us, you said, this money?" 

“Yes, oh, yes; there is no mistake!’’ re- 
plied Mr. Morrel, “and we should have 
accepted, bul thought it better, as a matter 
of forin, to lav the offer before you. We 
thought that, perhaps, you would like to 
make something wore than a forinal 
acknowledgment of bis lordship'’s kind- 
nens,’’ 

“Yes, yea," 
tremuioualy. 

“Hush, hush!" breathed Floria, bendin 
over her; then she raised her head anc 
fixed her eves upon the man cf law. 

“You did right, sir,”’ she said; and at the 
solemnity in her voice he started and stared 
ather. “We should like to make some- 
thing more than a formal acknowledgment 
through a lawyer of Lord Noriman's— kind- 
ness!’ 

With a swift, yet graceful and all too 
haughty gesture, she glided to a side-table, 
and bending, not sitting, wrote hastily. 
Then she glided back, ne with the air of 
an indignant empress she extended her 
white band with the paper in it. 

“There's an acknowledgment of his lord- 
ship's offer. Be good enough to read it Mr. 
Morre!l.’’ 

The lawyer held the paper near the lamp 
@nd,in his amazement, read the written 
words aloud. 

“A Carlisie demands justice, not charity, 
and having received the foriner, bas no de- 
sire to become the recipient of the lutter, 
even though it should 
Earl of Norman." 


very 


murmured Mrs. Carlisle, 


CHAPTER I 


RS. CARLISLE uttered an exclaina 
\ tio. of disinay and began W wring ber 
i handa. 

The lawyer stared and blinked with his 





atthe Lands ofthe | 


sinall eyes at the tall slim figure and proud 
beautiful face as if he were on the verge of 
a fit. 

‘(ood gracious !"" he gas at last. “Do 

ou mean to say that—really, Mra. Carlisie, 
lenoeal to you,” and he held out the sheet 
of note-paper aknost d mA 

“My mother agrees with me, sir, that this 
offer of Lord Norman's inust be declined. 
We have no claim upon his generos'ty. 
We are not his relations—we are not even 
bis friends. We hays been the foes of his 
tunily for years, This suit, which bas i:m- 
poverished and ruined us, has cos him 
thousands of pounds, He has won it, he 
has been proved to be in the right and we 
in the wrong, #0 that for all these years the 
Carlisies have done him great and lasting 
injury. Andin return be offers us—tive 
thousand pounds!”’ 

Her face was criinson now, the grey eyes 
flashing, the red lips apart with wounded 
pride and resentinent. 

“What right iias he to humiliate us?” 
and her hand closed tightly on the back of 
her tnother’s chair. 

The lawyer, poor fellow, quite unable to 
understand the fine feeling which prompted 
the refusal from the proud and haughty na- 
ture of the girl, stared and gasped 
and exclaimed ‘“jo0d gracious!"’ again, 
hel plesal y. 

“Then—then this is your answer, Mra. 
Carlisle?" he said. 

Mra. Carlisle looked up quietly. 

“Yea, Floris, ny daughter, knows what 
in best, Lord Norman is very kind, he 
meant kindly, and—and—I thought for the 
inoment that we——’’ 

‘For Heaven's sake, ina‘ain,’’ interjected 
the lawyer abruptly, alinost pleadingly, 
“don't throw away five thousand pounds 
for the sake of a little pride! Put it in your 
pocket, Mrs. Carlisie—your pride, I mean, 
and save the money!"’ 

Mrs. Carlisle hesitated, and looked up at 
Floris, then sighed, the girl's face was in- 
flexible. 

“No other answer is possible than that I 
have given you,”’ said Floris, quietly. “Be 
assured of that, Mr. Morrel. As tothe 
money, that shall be ready when you re- 
quire it. Will you let me give you some 
coffee ?"” 

This calin request was more significant 
than a voluine of words. It ineant that the 
subject was closed, 

Mr. Morrel folded the notepaper and put 
it in his pocket, took his cup of coffee in 
a dazed and bewildered kind of fashion, 
drank it, and looked at his watch. He had 
never been 80 “flabbergasted,”’ to use his 
own words, in all bis life, and was anxious 
to be off. 

“Have you any other commands for me, 
ladies?” he said buttoning his coat. 

Mrs, Carlisle shook her head, 

“TI suppose this—this suit is quite done 
with ?’’ 

“Quite, ina’amn. 
tled irrevocably. 
like to have vad 

Mra, Carlisle put up her hand. 

“No, no, I never wish to hear of it again. 
It has been the black cloud—the dark 
shadow of ~ lite. Iam glad it is over. 
bt though it has left us ruined, Mr. Mor- 
rel.’’ 

He got his hat, and looked from: one to 
the other. 

“See here, ina’am,”’ he said, “] shall take 
the liberty of retaining Mise Carlisie’s note 
for twenty-four hours, in case,—I say in 
case,—you should ciange your minds, 
which I hope to goodness you will, It I 


The whole thing is set- 
Any paper you would 





don’t bear from you by this time to-mor- | 


row I will band your answer to Lord Nor- 
man. But I trust that 1] sball bear. Cood- 
" bt, Mrs, Carlisle; good-night, Miss Car- 
isle.”’ 

Floris gave him her hand with a faint 
ainile, 

“Lam afraid you think me very proud 
and very foolish, sir,’’ she said. 

Mr. Morrell did not contradict her. 

“Lam sorry that we could notaccept this 
offer. You do not unkerstand. 
think—Lord Norman wili——” 

“Perhaps; yes, no doubt; oh, no doubt, it 
you say 80!" assented the lawyer, and got 
away. 

There was silence for a moment after the 
door bad closed upon him, then Mrs, Car- 
lisle, who had been shedding a weak 
tear or two, shook her bead dolefully and 
wailed— 

“Whatis to be done, Floris?” 

Floris slid down on the heartbrug and 
laid her arms on her mother's knee, 

“We will see, dear,’’ she eaid, looking up 
witha grave smile. “Mamma, this tive 
thousand pounds must be paid.” 

“It will ruin us,” 

“Not quite, mainma,”gently;“that money 
ot mine; itis rather more than the sum, 
isn’t it?’’ 

*] think so, I am not sure.” 

“Yes, I remember. Weil, mamuna, that 
aball pay it.”’ 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear! and you will lose all 
your little fortune !"’ 

“Better lose lite itself than honor,” said 
Floria, quite quietly, but with a sudden 
flush of crimeon in the pale face. ‘That 
will just pay it, mamma, and your money 
will be left untouched. Of course this will 
leave us Very poor mamuna. 
logs of half our ineome,.”’ 

“Yes! oh, dear!"’ wailed the poor lady. 


“Halfour income,"’ murmured Floris, 
“Well now, dear, I have thought it out 
already, and [ will tell you what we will 
do," , 

“We must g t I lon Migings 

i and ve n t and ac 
sherry,’’ said Mrs. Car 

Floris laughed sofiy, alittle sadly. 


“The mutton need not be always “eold, 
inaiina, andisto the sherry you never 
drink it, andI hate it And I don't think 
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we need go into lodgings in London, dear. 
I think we can stay still—that is, you 
can,”’ she added softly. 

Mrs. Carlisle groaned, but looked downa 
little despairingly. 

Rat we mun out down the expenses, 
mamina. Jane must go, and we must teach 
Mary ta: cook. There must be no more late 
dinners, 1] don’t know why late dinners 
are always inore extravagant than early 
ones, but they always ow to be. Per- 
haps,”’ with a w sinile, “one @als more 
at six o’clock than In the middle of the day; 
and we must not wear such fine raiment,” 
looking down with a little sigh at the black 
satin dress against which she leant. “And 
there tnust be no more whist parties.” 

“You'll be moped to death,” said Mra. 
Carlisie, miserably. 

“No, namina, I shall net, for I shall be 
too busy to sit down and repine.”’ 

“Busy ?" echoed Mrs, Carlistle. 

“Yes, dear; cone, don’t be startled, mam- 
ma. I inean to work. Listen, dear;”’ and 
she began to caress the arm nearest her. 
“It isonly fairthat as I have given away 
so much money this evening I should try 
and eary some to help take its place.” 

*You earn money! What are you talk- 
ing about, Floris? ’ 

“I'll explain, dear,”’ replied the girl, 
hesitating a little, a faint flush creeping in- 
to her face. “Mamma, do you believe in 
coincidences and presentiinents?”’ 

“Presentiments? I don’t know! I know 
I felt as if something was going to happen 
to-night; and when that man knocked at the 
door I nearly jumped outof ny chair. Any- 
one might have Knocked me down with a 
feather.”’ 

It certainly would have been easier for 
anyone to acooinplish that feat than for Mrs 
Carlisie to juinp trom ber chair or from 
anywhere else, 

‘loris nodded. 

“Weil, dear, I had a presentiment this 
afternoon, too. I was sitting on the lawn 
with Lady Burton, when she suddenly be- 
gan to talk of her sister, Lady Pendleton. 
She had had a letter froin ber this mnorning 
asking ber ifshe knew of a young lady 
who would be likely to suit ber as a com- 
ymanion. Lady Pendleton was very particu- 

ar; the lady must be young and good-look- 
ing—because her ladyship does not like 
plain-looking people about her—musical, a 
xd reader, and of a cheérful disposition. 
remember the requirements, because it 
struck me at the time that what ber lady- 
ship was looking for was an angel.”’ 

Mrs. Carlisle looked interested, but much 
dazed. 

**I don’t see, Floris——”’ 

“Wait, mamma! In return for the ser- 
vices of this ragon of all the humble 
virtues, Lady Pendleton offers the, I must 
say liberal, salary of ninety pounds per 
annum. Icouldn’tthink of anyone pos- 
sessing Lady Pendleton’s requirements, 
but I think—I have thought—of a young 
lady who might, perhaps, serve in place 
of the angel Lady Pendleton is looking 
for.”’ 

Mrs. Carlisle nodded, almost cheerfully. 
The bright, amused tone Floris had pur- 
posely adopted had wooed her out of her 
melancholy hutnor. 

‘Have you indeed, my dear? And who 
is it? Is it one of the rector’s daughters?” 

“No; itis a young lady of the name of 
Floris Carlisle.’ 

Mrs, Carlisle stared down at her with 








sut—I | 


It means the | 


feeble astonisbinent. 


| “You, Floris!” 


“Yes, I. Why not, mamma? Think of 
it! Ninety pounds a year and—and a home 
| —’’ her voice broke, and Mrs. Carlisle be- 
| gan to cry instanter—“‘No, no, mama, we 
will not cry, either of us! We will prove 

ourselves worthy of the naine we bear,’’— 

her eyes wandered to her father’s portrait 

hanging over the fireplace,—*‘and will ineet 

this trouble as a Carlisle should, fearlessly 
| and bravely. Yes, dear,I will go and be 
| Lady Pendleton’s companion,and vou shall 
remain in the cottage, cozy and cornforta- 
ble. Why, namma, I shan’t want balt or 
quarter of the ninety pounds, and you will 
not have to buy m any dresses, or keep me 
—on the mutton or sherry !”’ 

“Oh, Floris! Ob, dear, ob, dear!’’ wailed 
the mother. 

But Floris’s beart was strong and big,and 
she forced a laugh. 

“Why, namina, it isthe very thing! It 
is a distinct gift from Fortune’s right 


hand! Lady Burton will say a good 
| word for me, I know. And I'll write at 
| once !"’ 


She rose asshe spoke and went to the 
table. 

“IT don’t know what nade me do it, but I 
asked for Lady Pendleton’s address and 
copied it in iny inemorandum book, Fifty- 
nine Grosvenor Place. That sounds very 
grand, inamma! Fancy receiving letters 
from Grosvenor Place! I shall write nearly 
every day and tell you all that I see and 
hear worth telling, and keep you ainused— 
alimost—as it—’’ her voice broke again, but 
she mastered it—‘as if I were at home with 
you!” 

She stopped the thin stream of bewailing 
and bemoaning which Mrs. Carlisle began 
to pour out, with a kiss, and then went back 
to the table and wrote a short note. 

“There, namima! Ihave told Lady Pen- 
dileton that 1 aim musical, cheerful, that | 
love reading the newspaper better than 





anything else on earth, and as for my 
looks,’’—she laughed careless! y,.—“th ugh 
not beautiful, childrer. do not asarule fiy 
at inv approach, and that I have not a pos 
tive cast 1. Th eve! Beyond tha Sir 
ist ldge for herse 
She caine cK With the note in her hand 
and threw her arms round the weak 


natured inother and kissed her,and asthere 
was no glass Mrs. Carlisle did 





| atives. 
| politics, he would be so grateful. 
| awfully kind, and never worries about any- 


not see the | 


eyes of the girl who was too proud to accept 
five pounds but net tq proud w 
go out and work as a servant! 





CHAPTER III. 


WEEK later, when the ne pers 
had about grown tired of refering to 
the Norinan versus Carlisle 
stood in the hall of Fifty-nine Gros- 
venor Place. ae 

“Lady Pendiéton? Yes, miss,” said the 
huge footman, with tlhe deepest respect, 
after a glance at the beantiiul tace with the 
obvious air of good breeding. “Yes; wiss, 
her lad ‘sat bome.” 

Floris out ber card-case, but eudden- 
ly remembering that jad a 
should not carry visitin 

“Please say that Miss Carlisle has ome.” 

The footman looked rather surprised but 
his for a marvel, did not Vanish, 
and he showed Floris into an immense 
drawing-room quite civilly. If there is one 
thing a footman knows better than another, 
it is how to tell a lady ora geutieman ata 
glance. 

Floris sat down and looked round her. 
It was a tastefully-furnished room in the 
modern Quecn Anne style, and crowded 
with china and Japanese curios, pictures, 
Venetian glass, scrvens, curtains, and the 
usual examples of the latest art fads; but, 
for a wonder, it was confortable and ho:r.e- 
like, and Floris was trying to form conjec- 
ture as to the kind of woman the mistress 
might be, when the footman returned. 

“Her ladysbip will be obliged if you will 
go up to her room, miss,” be said. 

Floris followed him upa flight of broad 
stairs, along asbort corridor, and entered 
Lady Pendleton’s boudoir. 

As she did so, a very little woman, beau- 
fully dressed, rose from a chair,surrounded 
by a batch of dress materials, and caine w- 
words her. 

“Is that you, Miss Carlisle? How do you 
do?” sbe exclaimed, in « quiet, alert, but 
musical voice, very much what a linnet's 
would be if it could speak in the human 
tongue. “How kind of you to come so 
s00n.”’ 

By this time she had reached Floris, who 
stood with Ler face to the window, and 
stopped short, with a stare of open-eyed 
wonder and delight that would’ have 
been amusing if it bad not been rather 
startling. 

*Ob !” she exclaimed. 
told me——!”’ 


Then she oe 
Floris, with her little 
laugbed chirpingly. 

“My dear, bow ridiculously, how absurd- 
ly beautiful you are !" 

Floris strove hard not to blush at this 
sudden and knock-down compliment, but 
the crimson flooded ber sweet face. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon! That's just 
me! Offend youthe moment you come 
into the house. But you musn‘t inind me, 
my dear; it’s my way. Edward, my hus- 
band, says that my head’s stuffed with 
feathers instead of brains, and I’1 atraid it 
inust be. But you are beautiful,you know, 
so you need not be angry. Never be angry. 
It’s of no use. I always langh when people 
yet angry with me. And where did you 
get that bonnet, ny dear?” eyeing Fioris’s 
simple head-gear with a bright, keen scru- 
tiny. “It is perfection. Was it Elise? or 
Nauncie, perhaps ?’’ 

*I made it myself, Lady Pendleton,”’said 
Floris, as gravely as she could. 

“No! Notreally! Itischarming! And 
it fits you. That's what | complain of—iny 
bonnets never fit me! I! they—Elise or 
Nauncie—do tnake ime a pretty bonnet they 
never fit me. They always will tumble off. 
Nauncie says it isthe shape of my head. 
Bat that’s nonsense, of course. You don’t 
see anything wrong with the shape of my 
head, do you, ny dear?”’ 

Floris beginning to get bewildered and 
contused by this rapid, bird-lixe voice, 
looked at the prettily-shaped head, and said 
that no, she saw nothing peculiar in it. 

“Of course not, that is only their excuse. 
Those sort of people are full of excuses! 
But come and sit down. Look here!’ and 
she waved ber tiny little hand towards the 
litter. ‘Here are some patterns sent from 
Paris. I do wish you’d look atthem. I’ve 
been worrying oversthem all the morning, 
and can’t inake up ny mind. Now that’s 
pretty. But green doesn’t become me. I 
really don’t Know what does become me! 
I’tn awfully bard to dress. That's a pretty 
blue. Whatdo you think of that? But, 
oh, I beg your pardon! Of course you are 
tired! You have come all that dreadful 
way— Westbury isn’t it?—and you'd like to 
take your your things off. I’°ll show you 
your room. It’s close here. 1 thought 
you'd like to be near me tur company. But 
if you don’ like the room, say so, and I’ll 
tind vou another; there’s plenty. Ridicu- 
lous, isn’t it, but Sir Edward and I only 
take three or four rooms in this big house, 
and the servants take all the rest. I hope 
you will like Sir Edward; he is very quiet. 
He's in the Cabinet you know, and full of 


“Why they never 


in and peered up at 
1ead on one side, and 


| politics. Do you understand politics? I 


don’t. He used totalk to ine about thein 
when we were first tnarried, but be’s given 
that up now. I never cuuld remember 
which side was in, the Liberals or Conserv- 
If you could take an interest in 
He is 


thing. Have you had any lunch?” she 
broke off, her head on one side, ber bright 
rd-like eyes tixed on Floriss rather be- 
“ lered tace, 
Yes, thank you, Lady Pendleton,”’ she 


said. 

‘‘You shal! have a glass of wine. I am 
sure vou wanta glass of wine. I’ll ring 
for it. No? Then come and take your 


uushed tears that filled the glorious grey | thing off 1” 


—__—_S 



























































THE SATURDAY 








Floris hesitated. 

“But,” she said, with the rare smile that 
lit up the beautifsal face like sunlight ona 
picture of Carlo di V.nci’s; “are you sure 
that I shall suit? I mean——” 

Lady Pendleton turned a face full of 
alarm ahd disquietude. 

“Oh, don't say that you won’t stay!"’ she 
excianrned, pathetically. “Of course you'll 
suit! I knew thatthe moment I saw you 
But perhaps you mean’’—hesitating! y— 
‘that [ don’t suit you. Oh, I do hope you 
don’t mean to&go! | do so hope you'll stay! 
My dear, 1 toek a fancy to you the mor ent 
J saw you and Mitlida,” that was Lady 
Burton, “told’ me f. should have such s 
treasure. Pray stav—stay on trial! I ain 
sure we Bhouki geton well together.” 

“1 shall be very glad to stay, Lady Pen- 
dleton,” said Floris, “if you think that I 
can be of any use to you. But, as 1 wrote 
to you-—”’ 

“Yes, I know. A charming little note, 
Quite too charining! But I didn’t catch 
the name. What was it anyhow, my 
dear ?” 

“My name? Carlisle—Floris Carlisle.” 

“Floris! Whata pretty name! I wish 
they had given ine a name like that instead 
of Elizabeth! Carlisle! There was a Devon- 
shire Carlisle I used to know—a very great 
man. Any relation !”" 

Yes,’ said Floris, gently. ‘We are Dev- 
onshire people.” 

‘Really! How charming ! Quite a coinci- 
dence, a8 Bruce would say. I hope you'll 
iike Bruce, ny dear! so ee cn du! Poor 
Bruce ! pe | say the Old Gentleman him- 
self is not half so bad as he’s painted ; and 
I am eure Bruce is not !’’ 

Floris’s brain’ was beginning to whirl 
again. Who was Bruce? 

“By the way, you'll see biin to-night, my 
dear. He’s going todine here. Mind you 
don’t fall in love with bim!” and she laugb- 
ed brightly. ° 

Floris siniled. 

“I will be very careful, Lady Pendle- 
ton.” 

“Oh, you will bave to be! He is quite too 
dangerous! They say be’s the handsomest 
nan intown. And really,’”’ with her little 
head on one side, “I think they are right. 
He's dreadfully wicked! But there, I’m 
nut going to set you against him. He’s 
very good and niceto me,I know. Poor 
Bruce! He's Sir Edward's cousin, you 
know !”’ 

Floris didn’t know, but she murinured, 
“Yes,”’ and Lady Pendieton ran ou very 
fast. 

“Poor Bruce! Don’t you %elieve half 
they sav about him my dear. It is all scan- 
dul! They are jealous of bim, and so they 
try to take bis character away. But I sup- 
pose he is rather wild. They say it’s the 
old blood. Goodness only knows how tar 
Bruce's blood back. I don’t. I like 
him, let thein say what they will. Poor 
boy! The ‘wicked earl’ they call him. 
Shameful, isn’t it? I hope you don’t like 
scandal, iny dear; 1 always set iny face 
against it. 

“But come and take your things off. You 
look tired. It is my chatter. Sir Edward 
says I could talk the hind leg of a horse off; 
but that’s his rudeness. I'm sure he talks 
enough in the House. Come along, iny 
dear, I'll show you your rooms. I hope you 
won't be dull ? I'm glad we’ve a din- 
ner-party to-night. It will be more cheerful 
for you; and I’m glad Bruce is coming. 
But mind,’’—hbolding up a tiny forefinger— 
‘no falling in love with Lord Bruce !’’ 

Floris laughed softly. 

“Very well, Lady Pendleton, I will not 
fall in love with Lord Bruce !”’ 

Fateful words ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


\LORIS found herself in a small but 
|. luxuriously-furnisbed room, which had 
evidently been prepared fur her use, 
there being a writing-table and book-case, 
and a enuutbvtehie sofa in addition to the us- 
ual furniture of a bedroom. In 
apartinent was half a sitting-room. 

Lady Pendleton followed her in and 
looked round questioningly, 

“Il ¢ohope you will be comfortable !” 
she said earnestly. “I knew you ought to 
have asitting-room of your own, but the 
house isso small—l mean for suites of 
rooins,”’ 

“Oh, indeed,this is very nice and comfor- 
table,’’ said Floris, 

“l am so glad you think so!’ exclaimed 
her little ladyship. ‘You will be sure and 
ask for anything you want? And don’t let 
the servants put you off; they are shaime- 
fully lazy sometimes! I often have to ring 
three or four times, They have brought 
your boxes up, 1 see,’’ she added. “I hope 
you have not brought « great stuck of 
things. You can eae cheaper 
and nicer in London. e could shop- 
ping together ; I like shopping for other 
peopie alinost as well as for in | Aad 

‘“T think I have all 1 want, v Pendle- 
pon said Floris, with suppressed aimaze- 
nent, 


fact, the 


But Floris inclined ber head as humbly 
as she could. 

“Ob, no! Of course I will come down if 
a he ~ 

*That’s all right,"’said her ladyship,cheer- 
fully. “Come down by all os Me will 
freshen you up: not that you look as if you 
wanted freshening, my dear,” and with a 
7 pleasant nod and a littie simile went 
ou . 

Floris sank on the sofa in a state border- 
ing on bewildermert. 

It was all so different to what she had en- 
pected. Instead of being received with 
haughty pdliteness and freezing condescen- 
sion, she had been welcomed rather as » 
friend than « servant. 

Was it all a dreain, and should she wake 
up and find herself dozing before the fire of 
the cottage at Westbury? fut the sight on 
the big trunk assured her of tle reality of 
the situation, and she got up and began to 
change her —— 

Then she sat down the pretty table, which 
Was as carelully fitted with writing mater- 
jals as if she had heen an honored guest, 
and wrote a line or two to her imother, tell- 
ng of the reception that had long awaited 

er. 

Yes, it was very much like a dream! A 
week ago she had been living the lite of a 
quiet country village, visiting the sick, tak- 
Ing sundry five-o’clock teas, playing tennis, 
the centre of an admiring iltete group of 
curates and young county squires, and 
now she was coinpanion to Lady Pendle- 
ton ! 

She sat and thought of the causes of the 
great change, of the great lawsuit and its 
termination, of the offer made by Lord 
Norinan, and still it all seemed like a 
dreain. 

She employed the time before the ringing 
of the dressing-bell in putting away her 
clothes in the capacious and convenient 
wardrobe, and considering what she should 
wear. 


Resolving that she would, at any rate, 
“dress the character,’’she had only brought 
two or three dresses, and these of the siin- 
plest and plainest fashion, and she stood 
with the wardrobe-door open tn her hand 
contemplating a white dress, and a plain 
dove-colored’ merino doubtfully. hite 
would look rather conspicuous, she decided 
at last, and so put on the dove-colored 
one. 

Sbe had left all her rings and trinkets be- 
hind her as out of place for one 1n her posi- 
tion ; but, for all the lack of jewelry, it was 
a very patrician and distinguisbed-looking 
girl that looked out at ber from the large 
wirror, 

She thought of Lady Pendleton’s ex- 
clamation of admiration, and smiled faint- 
ly. Did every lady inform her companion, 
within the first tive minutes of seeing her, 
what she thought of her looks? Then sud- 
denly there flashed up»n her the remem- 
brance of soine other words of Lady Pen- 
dleton’s, and her gossip about the Lord 
Bruce. 

“Who was Lerd Bruce?” Floris won- 
dered ; “and why should her ladyship take 
such pains to inform her of his wickedness, 
and warn her against falling in 1ove with 
hit ?” 

Floris paused with her hairbrush in her 
hand. Had she ever heard the naine_ be- 
fore? Lady Burton might have mentioned 
it, but if she had, Floris had forgotten it. 
He was evidently a very intimate friend of 
the family, judging by Lady Pendleton’s 
tone ; she wondered how he would have 
ikea itit he had known how glibly her 
ladysbip had labelled him, and warned her 
against him. 

It was of this Lord Bruce she was think- 
ing when the second bell rang and a servant 
knocked at the door. 

“Her ladyship didn't know whether you 
would be able to find your way down to the 
drawing-room, miss,”’ sie said, and Floris, 
with her sweet voice thanking her, followed 
the girl through the corridor and down to 
the hail. 

The big drawing-room was brilliant with 
innuinerable wax candles, and Floris felt 
too confused by the light, andthe huin of 
conversation, to distinguish anyone for a 
moment, but Lady Pendleton came out to- 
wards her from a littie group of ladies and 
nodded pleasantly. 

“So glad you have nade up your mind to 
join us,’’ she said, and then with her head 
on one side she turned to one of the young 
ladies. P 

“My new companion, Miss Carlisle ; 
Lady Glenloona.”’ ; 

The lady whose name F loris remembered 
as that of one of the fashionable personayes 
of the day—put up her eyeg!ass and nodded 
with a languid smile, and Floris, to avoid 
any turther introductions, drew a little 
apart and sat down. 

Lady Pendleton flitted away to two or 
three gentiemen, and Floris was wonder- 
ing which was Sir Edward, when the door 
opened and a little nan, with a worried, 
tired look caine in, and wade for Floris 
with outstretched hand. 





_ Were all companions treated in this fash- | 
ion ? and were all the stories she bad read | 
of their bard usage and the indignities put 
upon them utterly false ? | 
“Well, ny dear,” said Lady Pendleton 
looking over her shoulder. “You will want 


to rest, I daresay. You'll hear the dress 
ng-bell.”’ 
Lady Pendleton,” said Floris, with a 
8 fen flush, “l think you said that y 
€adinner-partvy. Had I not better—! 
inean—shall I not be in the way ?’’ 


Her lad yship raised ber finely-drawn eye- 
brows, : 

“Bless ine, no, dear! Besides, it is only a 
Small one. Ob, come down if you can. If 
you would really rather not—why—”’ 





“Sorry I'in late,’’ he said, ina quiet yet 
bored voice. ‘Been kept at the cointmittee 
ineeting. Hope you are not tired of wait- 
ing.’’ 

Floris flushed and stood up, but at the 
swnoment Lady Pendleton flitted up to them 


and took ber husband, for it was Sir Ed- 
ward, by the arin. 

“That isimy new companion Edward,’ 
she said, with a bird ke iaugi hiow late 

l are ) f S waility 

eg your par 

Floris. *“Glad to see y 

Phen shooting one keen giancé at her, b 
allowed himself to be led away to inake 
his apologies in the proper quarters. But 


still, though the butier hovered round tbe 
roum, and the footinan bung avout aa if 





EVENING POST. 





ready and waiting, dinner was mx an- 
nounced. : 

“So eames !’ exclaimed Lady Pendle 
ton to Sir Edward in particular and the 
room in general “Bruce bas not coine here 
yet.”’ 

“He never keeps hia tine,” said Sir Fad- 
ward, indifferently. “Are we going to wait? 
What's the use? He mayn't come at ail, 
you kniiw !"* 

“Ol, dear, I hope he will! He promised 
nié he would.” 

“Which shows that he didn’t want to come, 
He won't turn up,” retorted Sir Edward, 
looking at his watch. 

There was a general smile, and Lad 
+ ~ aa with her eyebrows elevated, 

“Then we'd better go in!’’ 

The gentleinen thereupon made for the 
ladies allotted to them, and there being one 
nore of the fair sex than the ‘rough, Floris 
modestly drew back to follow the rest by 
herself. 

But fate—well, say chance !—had ruled 
that she should not go in alone. As she 
reached the door, there wasa little confu- 
sion in the double tile, and Lady Pendle- 
ton’s voice was heurd in good humored 


complaint. 
“Oh, Bruce, here you are! Really, it is 
too bad ! laven't 


Can't you keep time f 
ou got a watch? Well, I'm glad you 

ave coine! Will you please take in the 
countess—and you,Mr. Parks, if you please 


“Ob, don’t disturb yourselves, please,”’ 
said a voice, deep full, and yet strangely 
musical and attractive. 

The sort of voice that makes bearers turn 
their heads to see the speaker. “The voice 
with a character bebind it,” as Swift says ; 
and Floris saw a tall figure standing in the 
doorway. He waited until they had all 

but berself then came slowly into 
the room. 

Floris looked up and saw a tall, broad- 
shonlidered nan wi.h the handsotmest face 
she had ever pictured, and her imagination 
was nota poor one! But for the moment 
only one feature of the face struck her ; the 
eyes. 

They were dark anid large, but it was not 
the color or the size that Impressed her, but 
the expression. 

We all know the look that rests in the 
eyes of the ordinary diner-out; the weak, 
nalf-smiling, common-place expression 
which goes for nothing ; Floris bad seen it 
inthe eyes of nearly all the gentlemen 
present; but this inan’s were very differ- 
ent. 

Calmly, masterfully,they rested upon her 
face, as if mg i took in the whole of her 

rson in an instant, ineasuring ber, weigh- 
ng ber and judging her, mind, body, and 
soul, 

One forgot, while under the gaze of thone 
eyes, that the rest of the face was hand- 
sone, that the nose was straight, or the Ii 
as seen underthe dark moustache, clearly 
cut, or the short bair dark or fair; all she 
could do was to meet those eyes and try tw 
satisfy thein. 

It was not until he looked away from her 
that Floris noticed how strangely well the 
evening-dress sat on the stalwart, graceful 
tigure, or that the one ungloved hand was 
white and shapely as a woman’s,yet strong- 
looking asa laborer’s, 

And yet she noticed it all, even to the 
black pearl that shone darkly in the white 
expanse of shirt-front. 

Then bis gaze returned to her, and with a 
slight inclination of the patrician,be quick- 
ly said— 

“Tam more fortunate than I deserve. 
Will you allow me ?’’ and oflered her his 
arin. 

Floris tried to call up some commonplace 
reniark, but failed,and in silence permitted 
hitn to take her to the dining-room. His 


ostess, but with a disregard which in an- 


coinpany had to re-shuflle thetsel ves, 


bled Sir Edward; the butler, anxious 
about bis delayed dinner, cut the rest short 
and the meal cominenced. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
a 

ARE You READyY.— You are looking for s 
place and a work in the worid; are you 
ready for them? If you are you may be sure 
they are waiting for you. Thousands of 
inen are Jooking for situations, but it is as 
tonishing bow difficult it is to find the right 
inan when there is a plage to be filled. A 
host of inen want it, but not onein a bun- 
dred is ready for it. Readiness iin plies some- 
thing more than willingness to roll up one’s 
sleeves—-it ineans ability to do the thing re- 
quired with skill, and absolute fidelity. A 
merchant wants a clerk; he can fill tue 
place twenty tines over with good, stead y- 
oing, well-meaning, burmmdruimn; he will 
»e lucky if he finds in half a year the boy 
who will take all thought of the place off 
his mind by the energy, capacity and gen- 
eral intelligence he brings into it. 

ee ee 


A DANGEROUS PATH.—The travels of the 
native East Indian explorers, their strata- 
yeins and their disguises, their bazards and 
| sufferings, their frequent bair-breadth e*- 





| capes, are teemning with exciteinent. One of 
the:n describes a portion of his track, at the 
back of Mount Everest, as carried for 
thir f a inile aiong the face f the pre 
uaa eight of tifteer u r ecta 
a river spon iro pegs 
nD rock, the path be ny formed ft Dare 
iron on Siabs of stone stretching [roin peg t 
peg, in no place inore tha eighteen inches 


} and often not nore than nine inches wide. 
Nevertheless, this path is constantly used 
, by neo carrying burdens. 


lace had been reserved for hiin near the | 


otber would have seemed a rudeness, he | 
sank into the chair next Floris’s, and the | 


“For what we are going to receive,’ imutn- | 


—$—$——$—— TT 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Parser Bev-CLoruine. — Paper bed- 
clothing of No. 1 manilia costs 75 cents a set, 
8 counterpane and pillow-cases, ‘Two large 
sheets of paper are quilted together with 
gumimned twine, a hem is placed on the 
qvunterpane to keep it from tearing, and 
neat ornainental designs are stamped on the 
outside. This bed-clothing is wafin, and 
when wrinkled stands ironing. 

Purcnasiso A HusBAND.—An English 
lass was once courted by a young nan of 
the saine county, who was not willing to 
marry her unless ber trie.:ds could advance 
fifty pounds for ber portion. They being 
incapable of doing this, the girl came to 
London to try her fortune, where she met 
with a good chapman in the Strand, who 
made a purchase of her bair, which was 
delicate ¥ loug and light, giving her $300 
for it. ith this money she returned to 
her hoine and bought « husband. 

CRACKERS AND Spirits.—Crackérs play 
a large part in the gga observances 
of the ordinary Chinese, It isa popular 
belief that the evil spirits everywhere in- 
habiting the air are didpersed by crackling 
noises attended by tire and sinoke. Ac- 
cordingly crackers are used on all special 
occasions to frighten away the demons who 
are tormenting a sick person, or who crowd 
sround the people at the beginning of the 
New year. RBainboo,which, when burning, 
emits a crackling sound, is also used for the 
saine purpore, 

Queer Friaourges.—The following will 

rove a very interesting combination of 
Reason: Put down the day of the mcnth on 
which you were born, double it, add seven, 
multiply by 50, add your age, subtract 365, 
multiply by 100, add the month in which 
you were born, (calling January one, Feb- 
ruary two, and #0 on,) add 1500, The first 
figure or two figures of the result will give 
you the day of the month of your birth, the 
next two your age, and the last two the 
number of the monthin which you were 
born. 

ELEPHANT-H e&Rps.—Herds of elephants 
usually consist of from thirty to filty Indl- 
viduals; butinuch larger numbers, éven 
upwards of one hundred, are by no means 
unoommon. A herd is always led bya 
female, never by a inale. In localities 
where fodder ia scarce a large herd usually 
divides into parties of from ten to twenty. 
These remain at soine little distance from 
each other; but all take part in any common 
movement, such asaimarch into another 
track of forest. These separate parties are 
fainily groups, consisting of old elephants 
with their children and grandchildren. 

Tue RoaAvD-RUNNER.—A bird which at- 
tracts inuch attention in Arizona is named 
the road-runner. It has a body about 
twelve inches long, with a tail of the same 
length, and runs like a race-horse. ° It isthe 
deterinined enemy of the rattlesnake. Up- 
on finding this reptile it gathers in ite beak 
a cactus leat loaded with thorn, which 
weighs about a pound, and, hovering over 
the snake, drops it upon him. This inakes 
the snake coil for fight, when the bird re- 
turns with another and another, unttfl the 
inad serpent is either killed by his bed of 
thorns, or Gies by his own poison. The 
bird then p' # to feed on his victim. 

A Dish vor THE QUEEBN.—In olden days 
the peacock was a favorite dish with lorde 
and ladies of high degree. It was custo- 
mary toskin the bird without plucking, 
and send the roast bird to table with its 
natural envelope. Tho peacock was con- 
sidered in the days of chivalry not simply 
as an exquisite delicacy, but as a dish of 
peculiar solemnity. When it was brought 
to the tabie, decorcted with its pluinage, its 
comb gilded, and a sponge in its bill, wet 
with spirits of wine and lighted, it was the 
| wignal for the gallant knights present to 
make vows to acouinplish some deed 
of chivalry “before the peacock and the 

ladien.”’ 
| House Tricks,—The tricks of horses to 
| procure little luxuries and indulgences are 

very clever. An orchard had been re- 
pealedly stripped of its best and ripest fruit, 
and the marauders had laid their plans se 
cunningly that the strictest viyilauce could 
not detect them. At last the depredators 
were discovered to be ainare and ber colt 
| which were turned out t» graz among the 
trees, The mare was seen to go “2 wo one 
of the apple-trees,and throw herself against 
the trunk #0 violently that a shower of ripe 
apples came tumbling down. She and her 
offapring then ate the fallen apples, and the 
kaine process was repeated at anotier tree. 

Anotber tnare had discovered the secret of 
| the water-buut, and, whenever she was 

thisty was accustomed to yo to the butt, 

turn the tap with her teeth, drink until her 
thirst was satisfied, and then to close the 
tap again. 
In Seancnu OF A PUBLISHER.—When 
Thompaon, the poet, aftemmuch difficulty, 
found a publisher for his “Winter” (the 
first of the “Seasons” that was publisbed ), 
| the elegant poem remained unsold until 
lone ofthe town wits—a lover and a fine 
| judge of poetry—inet it by chance. He 

spread its praises through the coffee-louses 
and thus brought it inte notice. The tnanu- 
seriptof “Jane Eyre’ went the rounds of 











ali the purchasers of London without tneet- 

ing witha publisber, until 1t fell into the 

studs t book-—Selier's daugiter, who was 
a r ie glted ne n tha “ 

4 pit be! 

bad “ 

ne yore is KK Laster els 

FuAls was retused by twe y pu nh). 

ern, and «at last Mr. Kinglake, its author, 

deterinined to publish itat his own expense 


aod bis book was received with applause by 
| tive entire isterary world. 
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IN TIME TU COME. 





The Sowers are dead that mate a seummer splendor 
By «0: side nooks and on thee seney bill 

Aod ith regrets these bearts of ours grow tender, 
As sometiones ail hearts will. 


We loved the blossoms, for they helped to brighten 
The lives eo dark with wearying tot! an4 care, 

At hopes an dreams forever help to lighten 
The heavy load: we bear. 


How like a Bower, whose transient lite le enced, 
The Lopes and dreams are, that for ome Uriel howr 

Make the giad heart o garden bright and splendid 
About Love's latticed bower. 


One little hour of almost perfect pleasure, 
A foretaste of the happiness ty come - 

Then sadden iruste—the garden yielde ite treasere, 
And stands in sorrow, dum. 


Oh, listen, heart’ The flower may low ite glory 
Beneath the touch of frost, and dors net Ob. 
In epring it #1!l repeat the old, seret story 
49 tg04°s dear bv -and-by. 


In Heaven, if never here, the hopes we cheriah— 
The flowers of human lives we count as lvet 

Willliveagain Such beauty canno’ perteh ; 
Aoed Heaven bas oo frost, 


Bound With a Chain. 


, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘HI8 WEDDED WIFE,’ 
“WE 


“LADYBIRD'S PENITENCE,' 
KISSED AGAIN,’ KOBEN,”’ 
‘*BUNCHIE,'’ ETC. 





CHAPTER IV, 
ODERN science has given us to under- 
i} stand that a space of seven years suf 
fices tur the complete chamge and re- 
cewal of every portion of our tnortal 
fraine. 

Life divides iteel{ thus, si:nply and nat- 
urally, into so inany epochs; with the clos 
ing of every seventh year a new phase 
dawns lor us. Weare what we are, we are 
po longer what we have been, 

Nearly seven years had passed since that 
miserable first of October—a., the Avis 
Derrick of this period could have little in 
common with the Avis Derrick of that. She 
must have outgrown ber ancient sell asa 
garinent; if so, (he new vestare was curi- 
ously like the old, 

ler tigure was upright, as lithe and aup- 
pie, though somewhat rounder than it used 
be; the brown lace was pot quite so 


brown as ofold, butthe biue eves looked | 
| tenderly humble—to nore than one poor 


bluer still and more calinly proud and clear; 
the curve of the mouth was sweet, contra 
dicting the touch of sternness in the square 
and dimpied ehin. 

Mins Derrick was dusting and re-arrang- 
ing « omy of china which filled a great 
old cabinet in the long drawing-room of the 
Grange; the occupation was a graceful one, 
involving ewiflinovements of the round 
aring whose shape was shown # prettily by 
the tight sleeves of the girl's blue gingham 
gown and pensive posing of the dainty bead 
—a proudly carried, it seemed borne back- 
* by the weight of the yreat knot of 
dusky gold gathered loosely on the white 
= of the long and slender neck. 

bis interest in simple indoor oecupa- 
tions wasa distinctive mark of the new 
Avis; the old one bad cared for litthe be- 
yond a scamnper wich ber dog over the sands 
or a lounge with a book In the lush orchard 
gran. 

The young mistress of the house was its 
aolimating spirit now ; she saw ts every- 
thing, indoors and out, inade a large share 
of the garments dispensed by the local 
elothing-club, and yet found time to be a 
heipful companion to ber father's advance 
jog age. 

She was alternately his pupil, reader,and 
sinanuensis—for his sight was now alimonst 
gone, though that old passion tor antiqua- 
rian research: was still very strong upon 
him, 

Avis knew a good deal inore concerning 
eoines of Tiberius, and their fellows of vari- 
ous dies, in these days, than she bad done 
inp that tine seven vears ago. Kut she look- 
ed on this study only reserving ber interes 
for such antiquities as paintings, carvings, 
and bite of old china, in which the (range 
was rich. 

She had carried in, on this August after- 
noon, a basket of flowers from the garden 
wherewith to decorate tuese bowls and 
vases when their dusting was complete ; 
already, bv way of experiment, she bad 
stuck a great sheaf of rose-pink giadioli in 
one of the tall china jars, over which tantas- 
tie birds were flitting on a blue ground. 
That was only an experiment, though—the 
reat of the flowers lay still in their basket, 
with the exception of one white aster and a 
epray or two of helitrope, which were tast- 
ened in the bodice of Miss Derrick'’s pale- 
blue gown, 

Sue worked on, singing to herself in a 
frees voung voice, uncultured, but sweet, 


| hdd Avis come with him, but a shrinking | flowery spuil, and 


| 


the giri very firmin her refusal to leave 
| home. 








set off for the aale, almost tremulousiy ex- 
cited by the prospect.ot it. He would have | 


dislike travel again that road which she 


' 


had traveled one wnemorable night made 


She could not bear to look back upon that 
night, that mad impulse of folly and anger 
and wilful pride, which had colored ali ber 
after-lile. 

Her tace would yo red and white by turns 
still when that reinembrance snote ber 
suddenly. ‘Our deeds still travel with us 
trom afar, and what we have been tmkes 
us what we are,’’ George Eliot writes. 

That false step in the dark bad smoulded | 
Avia Derrick’s character as With the chisel 
of the seul ptor. - 

“Proud as Lucifer,” her equals called ber — 
—thae decorous woinen with whom she 
came often now int contact, with whom she 
interchanged sinal|l courtesies with a sort of 
haughty gravity—of whow, in her secret 
sirinking soul, sbe was horribly afraid. 
W hat would they think of her, she wond- 
ered sometines, witha shuddering dread, 
did they know of that midnight journey, 
that contemplated, balf-consummated Migut 
in which Lewis Wynter bad been her once | 
companion ? 

She knew # well that she felt herself al- 
ready on ber trial, defving them, despising 
their award—yet shrinking frou and writh- 








| ing under it. 


| black seeming transgression, so 


They would never understand the passion 
of wounded feeling, of mispiaced pity, of 
constrained belplessness, snd revolting 
pride, which had driven the girl of seven- 
teen Ww that step which the woman of four- 
andtwenty mo Litterly regretted. They 
would have no pity forthe rash imprudence 
of the untaught motherless creature, yield- 
lng Watemsptation whioirhad never assailed 
them, 

If the history of that night should ever 
become kuownu—Avis shuddered all over in 
contemplating that posmibility—she knew 
what would be ber doom, She bad beard 
the award pronounced pon a culprit whe 
had sinned less grievously against the s- 
cial laws. 

To think naine, her story, her 
bandied 


of her 


‘from lip to lip, was bitter as gall to the 


| giri's 





' 


| of medium height, of lean 


| 


that old quaint ditty of the “Bailiff Daagh- | 


ter’ —Cexterous'y twirling, neanwhile the 
duster she bo ld—a cunbric handkerchief of 
her own, worn soft 


of china in ber haad. 


She was inakiny tie room very ‘nice,’ 
she would have said, for her father’s re 
torn 

he ad beer n | neion for t rast week 

ai pert { r ) , ¢ at gnct 
besigeorta r is « ‘ - 
tpeeeety «ep max 4 ' r int . ‘ ; ; a 
bad mot been able t Tem int 
of MOokKking the colngs over, 4 i f pract 


abie, aiding lo his own cabinet sone speci 
inet which it ettl! lacked, 


| tion against his host for 


round the delicate bits | 


| of these latter, poising it in her hands while 


roud spirit; yetshe wok a certain 
dreatiul satisfaction in picturing it ts ber- | 
weit. 

She despised herself nore intensely than 
any of ber possible judges could despise | 
her—she abased herself as tines with a pas 
sion of fierce bhumilitv; but she could mot 
he buinble to those woinen who might pos 
sibly—sone dav—bold her fate in their 
bands; and she was buinble—wisttully, | 


publican trom whose contact the Pharisees 
withdrew their spotless robes. 

A foolish woman, perhaps—iin politic and | 
coutradictory, certainly — but staunebly | 
honest, mranyely lovable,at tines as strange- | 
ly sweei. 

Avia was not feeling just now the galling 
of her chain— the chain to whose forgin 
lewis Wynter had guided her child 
hand. 

She finished her dusting, arranged her 
flowers in vase and bowl, then took up one | 


gravely considering the advantages of a new 
position for it, Would it light up that dark 
corner, or would it itself be swallowed in 
the darkness 7 

Mies Derrick paused, meditative; and 
while sie stood, her back to the distant door 
of the long-ceilinged room, it opened, and | 
two figures, inasculine ones both, entered 
by it. 

One was Christopher Derrick’s, more 
bowed than of old, with the added weigtit 
of theme seven years—the hair quite white 
now, the face worn, a slight tremulous mo- 
tion in the delicate wrinkled hands The 
Aber figure was tuat of ainan in the early 
prime of lite.six or seven and thirty—a man 
athletic butid, 
with « pale face, pale with the pallor of a 
student, not of precarious health, features 
mt handsome, but delicate and refined: 
eves gray, deepset and piercing ; mouth 
wide, flexible, somewhat bard in graver 
inonia, but capable of a very bright and | 
pleasant sinile ; aface eager with energy, 
keen with intellectual life. 

The gray eyes lighted up with a sudden 
Kleain as they fell upon the pretty picture 
before thei—the sliin shape of the girl, in 
her blue gown, with a stray shait of sun- 
shine on her red-gold bead, and the great 
bow! of asters, pink and whiteand purple, 
in ber bands—which was thrown up by the 
dusky background of the old room,its gray 
oil painted wall aw with age-darkened 
portraite, the spindile-legged chairs and | 
tables, the tall calpeet, towering to the ceil- 
ing and stored with bric-a-brac. 

It was a fitting enough fraine for that fair 
picture, the Loudon man thought, with one 
quick glance around ; he liked the scene, 
the sentiment, the coloring, the very atinos- 
phere, tresh and sunny anc sweet with 
flowerscenta, He would have liked to wait 
aiminute,to take it all in more surely in bis 
memory; he felt a distinct sense of irrita- 
breaking up the 
pretty picture by 4 prosaic introduction. 

“Avia,” Mr. Derrick said. in his tremul- 
ous old tinan'’s voice, “Il have brought a 
young friend,the son of an old schoolleliow 





of minetomsee you. M-. Tressilian.imyv dear 
wey little girl, Tressilian, ny only dear 
ebiid.”’ 
Avie had turned her head onlv at firet 
with aquick yracetul gestur anda 
if wot a rin ert “A eke 
hereve caught the stranyers, wit ry ent 
kealrigiitened hare's, she [r teal biies 


and, as abe looked, ber face seemed to freeze 
into # pale rigidilv, hereyes to dilate aid 


W ith a servant to take care of bii,be bad | darken ; ber bands unclasped, with a con- | 


7! —— 


_———_ —— 


| near; and be was doin 


| at bows as he knelt there ; 


vulsive movement, from their hold ; the 
bowi slipped trom them, losing all 
tw pieces on the 
fluor. 

Avis stood, staring at the ruin, with a 
blank face of borror. The guest stepped 
quickly tor ward, and drop on one knee 
t» pick up the broken pieces of china and 
ali the scattoréd flowers. 

“What a pity !’ be exclaiined with con- 
cern, glancing up with bis bright eyes at 
the giri’s pale taee above him. “I'm so 
morry, Mime Derrick! It was a charming 
bowl.” 

He was fitting two of the fragments to- 
gether as be sprke—a quaint Chinese pat- 
tern of cranes standing ainong reeds, on a 


| turquoime Vive sky ; the value of the deli- 


cute work was apparent t any cultured 
eye. Mr. Derrick ould not retrain trom 
open lamentation. 

Dear, dear, dear !"' be said, shaking his 
white bead in querulous reproach. “What 
could you bave been thinking of, child, to 
drop it in that stupid way? I never saw 
anything more awkward! 1 beg your par- 
don, my dear; I ougiitn’t lo say that; but, 
really, | can't think Low you came to do 
it.” 

“I don't know inyself bow I caine to do 
it,” Avis replied, turning suddenly as red 
asehe bai been pale; and she darted a 
quick glance, tery with defiance,at the inan 
kneciing on the ground at ber feet, which 
belt, bappily, fell bariniess on the crown of 
bis dark veal. 

He bad brougit the bhurniliation of the 
reproof upon ber, and now stood by ww hear 
it: bis Offence was rank indeed! Worse still 
he proceeded & aggravate it. 





Even Mr. Derrick, least observant of inen 


its | began to have sone faint idea that an anna- 


‘tural amount of acrimony was imported 








“J'm afraid it was I who was to blame,” | 


he seid calssly. **1 startled a by coming 
suddenly belind you ; and owe you an 
apology, sir” —te Mr. Derrick--“for being 
the cause of this dinaster.”’ 


Na atall, ot at all!’ bis host hurriedly | 


exciaiwed. “My dear boy, don't say such 
a thing,I beg ! You—you had nothing to do 
with it whatever; it was I who startled ber 
by speaking. and itis 1 who ought to apolo- 
gize tor waking wore fuss about the thing 
than it's worth.” 

* Yes, indeed !’" Miss Derrick cried. Her 
cheeks were Naming, and ber eyes darted 
blue lightoings on this outsider who pre- 
susmed thus to thrust himself between her 
father and berseif. “Papais quite right; 
the thing isat worth inaking such a tuss 
about. Pray don't trouble yourself about 

icking up thuse things, Mr. 

"i ring for a servant.” 

“I like doing it; therefore, it’s no trou- 
tle,”” Mr. Tressilian said, with quiet obsti- 
nacy, Coutinuing his work. 

He was gathering up the Jastof the fallen 
flowers, and laying thei with the rest of 
the wreckage on a Florentine marble table 
it with a sinile on 
his face which was to Miss Derrick asa red 
rag to « bull. 

She would have liked to stamp her foot 
but one cannot 
always oo what one likes, She bad tu be 
civil to Lim instead, to thank him 
service, with the best sinile she could force 


Tressilian ; | 
| alraid you bave had avery unpleasant vis- 





for his) 


to ber unwilling tips, to go presently and | 


see about his accommodation for the 


night 
Whenshe gotto ber room at last, she 


| stopped for some moments before the glass, 


sMaring ather own reflection in it; the 
angry flush bad not died out of her face 
yet, ber blue eyes looked alimost black 
above the let roses on her cheeks, with tne 
straight brows knitted over them. 

“It was the foily of a day,and it has spoilt 
my whwle life,’ she said within herself. “It 
is very hard to bear. Whata cruel tate sent 
that man bere to torment me ? 
nmAhbing, of course, be can know nothing, 
for he didn't see ine, ana he didn't bear iny 
name, but I feel as if he knew. A_ guilty 
conscience, I suppose.” 

The face in the glass siniled stiffly as she 


He knows | 


siniled ; the glow was dying out of it row, | 


a blank misery was in the wide bright 
ever. 

“| bate to have to cringe betore him,” she 
thoagint vehementiv. “I bate the man bitm- 
self and bis insolent cool ways. And yet 
what has he done tome that I should sav 
that? Neahing! Ob, lam very wicked ; 


and ttissnyself I oughtto hate—and I do | 


—I dot I wonder why—I was ever 
txores 7°" 

They were bitter words; but the girl's 
heart was very bitter within ber—sick with 
fear and busmiliation and unavailing re- 
uret. 

She turned wearily frointhe glass as a 
knock came tothe door. It was the nurse 
Sarah coming to dress her young lady for 
dinner. 

Mr. Tresilian, it appeared, had but four 
free daysin which to give his friends the 
pleasure of hiscompany. On the fifth the 
law courts claimed him for their own as 
junior cvunsel in a case for breacu of proin- 
ise. 

It happened to be the defendant's side on 
whieh the young barrister was retained ; 
which circumstance gave rise to sundry 
wordy tvattles between Mr. Tressilian and 
Miss Derrick, who chose to proclaim her- 
selfonu the plaintiff's, The young lady de- 
fended her side with considerable spirit, if 
with unvaryving ill-success, and led her for- 
lorn hope time after tine against the ene- 
inv’s witha fine disdain of their forinidable 


strecogtis. 


And they were formidable ; though Tres- 
whian Uerk ca get his assilant’s 
sei a Le ved t giv 

+ =» = a af [ ea Aps 

” a (vis s heeks burn.a 
res ier | 4g air.st er “ il, that 
aversion @ulsisting between her ad ver- 


sary and berweif was -uutual, that ber anti- 
pathy was not stronger than the dislike with 
which % was returned. 





— 


into these wordy combats between his 
daughter and his guest, and took occasion, 
on the third dav of Tressilian’s stay, to 
warn Avis na to forget her courtesy as 
bostess. 


“Of course 1 know you don’t mean it, 
child,” be said, with ; kindness, 
“I know you're friends, really—no- 


body could dislike Tresstlian, such a clever - 


nice fellow !—but, without veing — ot 
it, | suppose, you say very sharp ngs to 
bun when you get involved in those argu- 
ments. Sometimes I'm afraid be'll be of- 
fended.”’ 

“I was wrong,” Avis admitted meekly, 
with a sudden scarlet blush. “I'm sorry to 
bave inade you uncomfortable, papa; I'll 
try not to doit again.” 

And for the day and a half which remain- 
ed of their vistcor’s stay she studiously 
avoided raising any dispute with him when 
ber father was by. 

With natural quick tact, Tressilian tonk 
his cue fron her, and was gravely civil to 
bie young bustess in Mr. Derrick’s presence; 
that withdrawn, it was understeod by both 
parties that the feud raged as fiercely as 
ever. 

Hard knocks were taken and given with 
equal staunchness and impartiality, with 
stinging politeness on Tressilian’s side, with 
a hot bitterness which must needs be per- 
sonal, and couid searely help being rude, 
ow Avis's. That sense of inferiority which 
beset ber in bm presence, born of his con- 
nection with the one event in her life of 
which she ba! cause to be ashamed,seemed 
lw rouse afierce antagonisin in the girl 
against the man. 

She was well aware of the unreasonable- 
ness of the prejudice against which she 
struggled unavailingly ; she could not sub- 
due it. The sarcastic sound of Tressilian’s 
voice as be offered ber some service, the 
cold gleam of bis gray eye as it caught her 
blue one, was enougt w kindle the half- 
sinothered Haine anew. 

She told berself that she should be thoro- 
ughly glad to see the back of her uncon- 
genial guest turned upon the Grange; vet 
a keen pang of penitence «bot through her 
when the bour of bis departure arrived ; 
she had behaved so badly to him! Her 
face was dyed with blushes when he came 
to offer ber his band. 

*4;00d-bye,” she faltered, answering his 
farewell ; and then, ina lower tone, “I'm 


it.”’ 

“Not at all,I assure you,” slightly shrug- 
ging bis shoulders 

“It’s very good uf youto say so,” still 
low, and somewhat incoherently, ‘too good 
I'tn afraid, I might have done more, 1 ain 
sorry.”” 

“f beg your pardon, I didn’t quite catch 
what you said.” 

He was looking at ber with a smile—a 
sinile that maddened Avis. - 

“I beg yours—you heard perfectly well 
—I wish you bad not now! she retorted, 
with Sucking eyes, hastily withdrawing the 
slim band be bad been bolding and redden- 
ing to the very routs of her bright blond- 
auvurn hair. 

Tressilian raised his dark brows, with a 
short laugh. 

“I didn't miss much, 1 bope?”’ he said 
coolly. ‘Good-bye again, Miss Derrick, 
and again many thanks for a!l your kind- 
ness; and now, I bope I sha’n’t miss my 
train.”’ 

“So do I!" Avis arerred, ina voice that 
trembled with anger,and turned ber young 

back on bimere be turned iis upon the 
house—trom the door of which Mr. Derrick 
looked out, bewilidered, t» see bis guest de- 
part, and bid bins a (5-<1-speed. 

It was the last time he ever performed 
that act of courtesy. His journey to Lon- 
don and the unusual excitement he had 
gone through proved too much for the old 
man. 

He was confined to bed for some days, 
and only left his room to return to it with- 
in the week. He bad no specific ail ment— 
only a fatal weakness, fatally increasing— 
a gradual slipping and ebbing away of 
life. 

Avis, who he'ped nurse Sarah to attend 
on the invalid, could see for sone time lit- 
tle anise with bim, but, when a month had 
passed in this fasiim, woke up suddenly 
one day © realize how weak and worn he 
had grown—lay in wait for the doctor, and 
heard the truth. 

“A yradut breaking-up of the whole 
systems —natural, and to be looked for—no- 
thing possible to science,save to sinooth the 
Cownward way.” 

That wasthbe fiat. Avis spent a bitter 
hour, after the physician's departure, in 
Striving to reconeile berself tothe fate she 
Saw approaching ; and stole bv-and-by, with 
red eyes and quivering lip, back into the 
sick-room, which thereafter she could scarce- 
ly be induced to leave. 

It seemed ts her inexperience, now her 
fears had been awakened and proved true, 
tuat her father might die atany minute, sv 
frail and fretted were the threads tiat 
bound his life to earth; but he lingered 
long enough t+ permit of ber growing well 
accustomned to that idea which at first had 
seemed so startling—< long, indeed, that 
a Strange Inonetony of continuance and use 


seemed to fall unon that sick-room service, 
Wwiich see:ined 28 tbough it wight go on fur 
ever 
4 er rt 2 285 away t was 
*f id P per—wiher there 
ane 2 change. AVis was Silling me dav 


beside the bed when ber ftathber’s roice 


struck upon her ear, at first muttered and 
indistinct, then tnore intelligible. 

“Papa, what is it?” she asked »reath- 
lessly. 
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He opened bis hali-shut eyes and icoked 








London. He did not return thence till his 


twisting her fingers restlessly together, ‘I 
need 7 


- ED 


door, and ushered ber into a fashionably- 


at ber . x old friend had been nore than a fortnight not ask—there is—a lady—in your | furnished drawing-room. 
, “The time v Prt i ce he said | dead. house ?”” . *M ime Derrick, mother. Wilt you take 
. clearly. a saiiian ” a, an. Then he without warning one | Her downcast face was red as fire; Tress- | care of her, please 7” 
' -For—Mr. Tressi © stammered, | morning at the G and sent an intima- | ilian’s caught a momentary reflection of its He was gone. Avis tound berself left 
fushing. ; tion to Miss Derrick he wished to lo 
: T li A amie — glow. face to face with a little woman, very 
; “For John Tressilian—and send right at | toher on business. He ee it “Certainly !" he said, ourtly. “My | daintity dressed; a litthe woman, faded 
once. to compel the in w by ad-| mother. You must take me for an idiot—- | certainly, pretty decidedly, with blonde 








There was no gainsaying the command, 
little though Avis cared to execute it ; and 
a telegram was at once despatched. Tressil- 
ian ed the summons promptly. He 
arrived that night, and was ucted at 
once to the room where Mr. Derrick lay, 


awaiting Lim. Griet itself, however, must give way to | cumstances oblige ine ww it; you owe ine no | knew that she must be soine years on the 
A Jamp was burning on a sinall table by | business ; even Avis tound herself obliged | gratitude for such grudging service. I | wrong side of fitty, She looked under | 
the bed ! beside it sat Avis, a book in ber t» bow to it, though she took her revenge | would not render it—in this form, at least— | forty, and dressed for twenty-five. The | 
hand, ber head bent down over it; all the | and a malicious pleasure in keeping her | if 1 couid bly belp it.” effect was bewildering, especially when | 
light seemed to gather ruund bef slim young | v:sitor waiting, and Tressillian’s patience With this Parthian shot, keen and well | taken in cmjunction with ber manner, an 
shape, her curved white neck, and spark- | was well-nigh worn out when Miss Derrick | ait he went. odd combination of giddy frivolity and 
condescended to make her a Mr. Tressilian found Miss Derrick waiting | peevish disillumonment; it took Avis’ 


ling crown of hair. 

The head which wore that diadem rose up 
proudly when Mr. Tressilian was an- 
nounced ; Miss Derrick laid down her 
Testament, folded ber little hands in the 
lap of ber dark-green gown, and sat erect, 
stiff, and still. She condescended no sort 
of salutation tothe obnoxious visitant, who, 
on his part, took no notice whatever of ber. 
He walked upto the bedside to clasp the 
tremulous,hbalf-transparent hand held out to 








him, gently pressing itin his own strong | 


fingers. 

“I'm sorry to see you like this, sir,”’ be 
said,an indescribable pitying softness in his 
voiee, usually quick and cool. 


Mr. Derrick’ smiled teebly in answer, | 


looking up with his dimming eyes at the 


vancing this for it, and the precau 
reason an e - 
tion did credit to his ty, for most as 
suredly the young lady would have been 
= — unabie to see callers had he 
sent u is name with no special plea 
to back it. ° ” 


She swept into the room in stately fashion, 
holding ber bead high; tha warm rose-glow 
ot bealth bloomed again in her clear cheeks, 
the intense biue of her eyes and the glitter- 
ing gold of her hair were thrown up with 
uowonted brilliancy by the dense black of 
her gown. Tressillian reluctantly admitted 
acertain artistic charm in the prospect, 
even while scanning it with a coldly an 
eye. He saluted Miss Derrick with a chilly 
bow, chillingly returned, and abruptly 
indicated the motive of his visit. 

“I have come to speak,’’ he said, “about 
your father's will." 

Avis inclined ber head in silence. 

Tressillian went on. 

“He placed it in my care before he died, 


or Methuselah !"* 
“Thank you!” Avis murmured, almost 
inaudibly, turning ber burning face away. 
“If it is all the same to you,” he said, 
impatiently, “I would rather you did not 
thank me. What I do, 1 do because cir- 


for him at the hour nained for their depart- 
ure. The girl looked pale and subdued ; 
but there was a inutinous fire in her biue 
eyes, as they met bis, which told that 


rebellion was but scotched—not killed. He | 


handed her inw the car with cold civility, 
and took his seat opposite, armed with 
a Times, w conceal his own face and 
shut out his neighbor's. Avis turned a 
resentful shoulder to hii, and stared out of 
ber window, neglecting the illustrated paper 
he had provided tor ber ainusement. Her 
inoeod was not joyful, by any means, She 
had been to eburchyard that morning 
to bid her father farewell, and had spenta 
half-hour there in vague misery and regret, 


staring at the door of the vault which beld | 





hair and blue eyes, deficate sinal! features, 
and wrinkles artfully eraseu—e littie Wat- 
teau-like figure, graceful ioned, 
airy and light in inovement. vis gazed 
at her in mute astonishment. Even re- 
membering her very early marriage, one 


breath away. 

Mrs. Tressilian weloomed ber with 
effusion, warm, vet not tender, put ber 
inte = low luxurious chair opposite to ber 
own upon the hearth, and rang impatiently 
for tea, pouring out the while a oconstaat 
stream of babble, rejoicings, condolences, 


| Inquiries, complaints, 


“I've been really dying for somebody to 
speak to! she cried, nestling down like 
some dainty bird, all brown and yellow 
plumage, in her chair, and swinging to and 
fro, in white bejewelled fingers, a fan of 
peacocks’ feathers, dusk-blue and bronzy- 
wreen. “Ob, you nay say there's my son ; 
but if you knew him ax well as I do, you 
wouldn't say it! One inight as well talk 


face of the young man in his vigor wko and I have taken the necessary stepa to | so many near to her—brothers and sisters, | to astick—he's so stupid ! Ob, yes, he's 
looked so kindly down on bim The sight | prove it. You understand, I suppose, that | years older than herself, who had died in | very clever”—witia little laugh—‘but so 
inate Avis’s heart coutract as with a pang. the pertion you inherit under it is a suin of | their childhood, ber mother, whom she | indescribably dull!" 

“Now I'm bere, there’s something I can reaay money, that the landed estate goes to | barely remembered, her father, whom she Presently Avis got up to return her tea- 


do for you, perhaps, sir ?’’ Tressilian ques- 
tioned pleasantly—how pleasuntiy it sur- 
prised Avis to find—though indeed, on 
searching ber memory, she could recall not 
the slightest incivility offered by him to 
any one but her. “If there be,I a: beartily 
& your service.”’ 

“Yes, there is something,’’ Mr. Derrick 
said, rousing himself. “Come cioser, and 
lil tell you wha: I want; but first—is the 
nurse here ?”’ 

“No,” Tressilian answered, sweeping the 
dusky room with his keen gray eyes. **Miss 
Derrick is.’’ 

He bowed forinally to Avis as he spoke ; 
it was the first notice he had taken of 
her. 

“Send her away,” the sick man muttered 
peevishiy. “Send the child away, I tell 
you ; I can’t have her here !”’ 

Tressilian turned to Avis,who had sprung 
to her feet in incredulous amaze. 

‘He wishes you to leave the room,”’ he 

He migit, at least, have apologized for 
being the bearer of such a message! Miss 
Derrick flashed one glance of unutterable 
angry resentinent at him, and swept from 
the room, holding her auburn bead very 
bigh. 

She was choking with the sense of insult, 
of wounded affection, and burt pride, which 
found relief in her own room in a burst of 
angry tears, 

Half an hour later, nurse Sarah caine in 


It was not an idea that commended itselt 


, cannot gainsay the wishes of the dying. 


| you unprotected on the world; he implored 
| me to give youahome in my house until 


the beir-uale ?’’ 

“I understand.” 

“You know the gentleman,1 suppose.’’ 

“No,” returned Avis, shortly. “He was 
only a seevnd cousin of my father’s ; and— 
they were net on good terins, I believe. I 
never saw him in my lite.” 

Tressilian nodded his head slightly. 

“That explains,” he said. 

*W hat ?”’ 

“Why, your father deputed to me an 
Office which would far nore fittingly have 
been heia by your own kinsinan. He told 
me that you no relative who 
could do tor vou what he Legged ine to do, 


very much to me,” Tressilian continued, 
with a sarcastic sini,ing glance at the girl’s 
startidd, charming face ; ‘and it inay not 
be any more agreeable ty you; but one 


He could not die in peace, he sa‘d, leaving 


you married ; and I passed my word that I 
would do s0.”" 

Every vestige of color had ebbed out of 
the girl's face ; she stare) at him almost 
wildly, with her great blank blue eyes. 

“A home—in your house !”’ she repeated, 





witha gasp. “Oh, it is not ponsible ! You 
are saying it to frighten me !”’ 

“You do too much credit to ny imagina- 
tion,” he retorted,grimly. “It would never 
have ventured on such a flight unaided. 


remembered only too well! And now this 
journey was recalling, with hateful vivid- 
ness, the bitterest memory of all; every 
mile of the landscape, as it flew by still and 
chill, wraped in gray autumn haze, under 
uray autumn skies, spoke loudly of a wild 
flight through a moonlit night, over seven 

Cars ago. ‘T ouly—oh, if only—— 

rrick discovered suddenly that sho was 
crying ; and, rubbing the tears impatiently 
away,turned from the window, just in time 
to meet the distinctly uncotnfortable glance 
of her oppusite neighbor's eyes before they 
dropped, under a irown, behind the Times’ 
broad sheet. He wag looking at her! Avis 
drew up her white neck- with a gesture of 
intense offence, drew down her black crape 
veil, and hastened to'interpone tiie Graphic 
as a screen between herself and a repetition 
ot the insult. And thereafter was silence, 
save for an occasional angry crackle of 
Tressilian’s paper or sinaller rustieot Avis’, 
till the train had rushed to within twent 
miles of London. He tossed aside his 
journal then, and began to speak in a cold 
quick voice. 

“[ must beg your attention for a few 
moments,” he said, formally. “It has 
occured to me that I have been neglectful 
in not affording you some inforination 
respecting the household you are about to 
enter. It is a very contracted one; my 
mother and myself coimpose the family 
circie.”’ 

*[ am sorry to hear that’’—shortly. “Two 
being company, I stall ve more distinctly 





Miss | 


cup to the tray, and took the opportunity of 
examining the photographs standing in 
frames sage-green plush on a mantel- 
board valance of brot.ze-yreen cloth, em- 


| breidered -vith silken sunflowers, 


The middle one was her hostess, that to 
the right of a girl, younger than Avia, with 
“a sweet gravely-siniling face, and shock of 
rough fair hair ; that to the left, Tressilian 
himeelf, in barrister’s wig and gown, a 
characterisiic face in its clean-shaven finish 
of outiive and keen brightness of the eager 
eyes. 

Avia found herself looking at it with 
quite a new earnestness of interest—surely 
she had never belore seen what manner of 
nan this was!—found herself vlushing 
suddeniy and inexplicably when Mra, 
Tressilian lifted aygwin her restless voice, 
and dropped with cubarrassed haste into 
her chair. 

“You know whose those are, of course? 
Not that one? Oh, that’s Lucy Massey, 
my niece, you know! Do you like imine ? 
1 don't myself, but it's very much adinired, 
De you lke that one of Sonn?” Like it? 
Avis'’s blush became desperate, “ It’s 
truthful, I thik; but he would get taken in 
that hideous wig. It’s like a night-cap, and 
80 I told bim, but he only laughed; he has 
no feeling himsell, and so can’t understand 

ple who are sensitive;just like his father. 
Vhen he was baptized, [ wanted hitn to be 
called Lionel—a charming name, every 
ore agreed—but the judge would have hitn 
christeued ‘John.’ I've always been con- 


search of her young mistress, | Unfort tely, it is sober truth, Muss . 
“Come!” seed ° oa, oul though the scheme may | 40 intruder.”’ vinced that his name is to blaine for his 
“Is there--a change ?’’ Avis faltered, a appear.” 4 “You need consider yourself nothing of | manner! So horribly dovsnwright, you 
| “He sh-ugged his shoulders, tapping im- | the kind,” he returned, frowning. “We | know! I said sotohun the other day, and 


cold fear falling upon her. 

*“*Ay—the last!’’ the old woman answered 
briefly, and led the way without another 
word back w the roo:n whick was svon to 
be Death’s guest-cliainber. 

For hours after that they stood awaiting 
him—Tressiiian on one side of the bed, A vis 
on the otber—now one,now another adjust- 
ing the pillows disturbed by the restiess- 
ness of the last weary struggle, propping 
them bigh to give the patient air. The 
c.ock was striking three when he suddenly 
opened his glazing eyes. 

“Lift me up!’ he said. 

Tressilian put his ari round him and 
raised him into a sitting posture, resting 
the poor wurn fraine against his own breast. 

“Avis,”’ the sick nan inurmured. 

“I'm here, papa!” the girl cried, with a 
nalf sob, hurrying to his side. 

You willdoas he bids you, always?” 
hr father said with an effort. “Promise me 


iiev dear.”’ ” , “ve . " . 

The color surged into Avis’s pale face, place you must leave directly; it is equally | keep young in self-defence. yon. G6) never Sootendee by ee iam 
then ebbed ren it again ; she stepped back pret that you must accept the home I “She has lived with you aby set peg grndnese, de penta pa i ke your | 
a pace, with a bewildered movement. offer you—your promise to your father binds | DOW, hasnt she?’ A vis inquirec poin y- | gon. [To BE CO? NUED. 

“Promise—what?” she said blankly,turn- you. You may not have to live long under For the life of ber she ¢ ould not lorego the ~ ——. <—- - 
ing to Tressilian. The words seemed to imy roof; meanwhile, you can have no pungent pleasantry, Tressilin bit bis iP) Reipan Wreatus.—The Roman bridal | 


Stick in ber throat. 

‘Does it matter what?’ he cried impa- 
tientiy, and reddening. “Say ‘Yes,’ aud 
quichly !’ 

“Not till I know what is wanted of me,” 
she said resolutely, doggedly. 

“If you must know, then, he wants you 
to promise that vou will take advice when I 
give it to you !” be retorted, throwing an 
augry glance at her out of his fiery eyes. 
“For Heaven's sake, don't stand shilly- 
sballying there! Don’t let your dislike of 
iné stand between you and all generosity 
and affection, and drive you to the length 
of embittering your father’s death-bed ! 
Give tim the promise he asks—I’1I take care 
you don’t repent i. !”’ 

She struggled with herself for a moment, 
then she said ina clear, though broken 
Voice— 

“I promise, papa.” 


patiently with a well-shaped foot upon the 
carpet. 

The color that had left Avis’ face came 
back to it in a flood. 

“He could never bave known how much 
I should have hated it !’’ she cried, passion- | 
ately. “And J will not go! I will goany- | 
where rather thau there—to a convent—l | 
an alinshouse !”" 

“Was there ever a wotnan in the worid 
endowed with a grain of common sense ?”’ 
Tressilian cried, irascibly. 

He started up, and strode to and fro in 
angry silence for a ininute,then returned to 
where she st. 

“For Heaven's sake, leave off talking 
such folly, and listen to reason !”’ he ex- 
clanmed. **What would you do in an alms- 
house, I should like to know, supposing 
you could get there, which you couldn't ? 
When vou must submit to the inevitable, 
can't you do it with adecent grace? This 


motive in disliking the house beyond the 
tact that I live in it: and,” he continued, 
drily, “as I shail make ita point to keep 
out of your way, I don’t mee that that fact 
need materially trouble you.” 

Avis turned on hun suddewy ber miser- 
able crimsone I face. 

“It you wanted your revenge,” she said, 
with quivering lips, “you have it!''—and 
she wuried her face in her hands, witha 
burst of wretched tears. 

““jo0d Heaven!’ inuttered Tressilian, 
setting off, with a rueful shrug, on another 
restiess tramp. He paused at a table, twok 
up a book, turew it down again, cleared his 
threat, and marched back to where the girl 
sat, strugyling to subdue her sobs. 

“I am: extremely sorry to be the cause of 
such distress,”’ be said, in a voice which 
sounded less sorry than sarcastic. “] think, 
_1 had better take myself off, 


on the wihwit 


| bas lost his wife. 
| her very much——" He paused abruptly ; 


have been three till lately—in tact, you 


| only take the place of my cousin, who left 


us recently to keep house for a brother who 
My :nother has missed 


something indetinable in his voice brought 
Avis’ eves to his tace, to discover in it a 
sudden accession of color, which she haw 


| alrcady begun to associate with embarrass- 


mentin the owner. “Perhaps,” he resou- 
menced hurriedly, “1 had better prepare 
you to meetin my mother,a inuch youuger 
lady than you probably imagine my mother 
could be, and even younger in mind and 
manner than she is in years. You — 
think, im fact, that—that she is too you.y, if 


I may so express inyself; that is why I | 
wish 5 ou to know that she was tuarried at | 


sixteen to a man twenty years her senior, 
who naturally made her bis pet and play- 
thing. She has lived so much with old 
sober people that she has been obliged to 


and flashed an angry glance at her; but he 
kept his temper, which bad the effect of 
making inconsistent Avis instantly regret 
that she had tried it. 


Perhaps it would be as well to drop ‘that they were 


the subject now,” he intimated quietly. 





“Everything necessary to be said upon it | 


has been said.”’ 

Therewith he retired again behind his 
Times—which he must have reali and re- 
read thrice, at least, by now, Miss Derrick 
deeided—leaving her «a prey to distinet 
mortification,and alinost as distinct reniorse; 
and no other word was sald till they bad 
reached Luadon. 





CHAPTER VI. 

EVE cab drew up before a substantial 
house in a south-western square, and 
Tressilian, springing out, helped Miss 

Derrick to aiight, and politely escurted her 


he answered by asking ine if be were likea 
Lion. So ridiculous, when I had just been 
regretting that he was not!"’ 

**] don't think mere inannes matters to a 
inan ~— more then looks,’ Avis said, with 
a taint deprecating sinile and a fast beating 
hear. “What matter about the shell, so 
that the kernel is sound and good ?”’ 

“Oh, good ?"—shrugging her shoulders, 
“He is distressingly good, if that be all! 1 
hope, Miss Derrick’’—with a sudden acces- 
sion of alarin—‘“tyou are not serious? You 
don’t visit hospitals and teach in Sunday- 
schools, and that sort of thing, do you? 
Because [I would se tuch rather you 
didn't! It would make me wretched to see 
you in a poke bonnet and a cloak, going 
about district-visiting. I stiould have to 
try not to see you atall !"’ 

“IT don't think it will come to that,’’ Avis 
returned, wilht 4 paintul sinile. Whatever 
else you may find to distike in ine, I think 


wreath was of verbena, plucked by the 
bride herself. Holly wreatiis were sent as 
tokens of congratulations, and wreaths of 
parsely and rue were given under a belief 
effectual preservatives 
against evil spirits. The hawthorn was the 
flower which tormed the wreaths of Athen- 
ian brides At tue present day, in our own 
country,the bridal wreath is alinost entirely 


| composed of orange blossoms, on a back. 


ground of maideu-hair tern, a sprig bere 
and there of stephanotis blending its ex- 
quisite fragrance. Much uncertainty exists 
as to why this blossom bas been so much 
worn by brides, but the gereral opinion 
seems to be that it was adopted asan eimblem 
of fruittuiness, According lo a correspon. 
dent, the practice has been derived froin 
the Saracens, ainongst whom the orange 
biossom was regarded as a syinbol of a 
prosperous tnarriage, a circumstance which 


It reached the dulling ears. Mr. Derrick yerely remarking that I have but three Into a handso:ne ball. is partiv to be acoounted for by the fact that, 
opened nis eves avain = niling faint tie lays t spend here, and that I should be “Iw althe way, as vou d t know nthe East, the orange tree bears ripe truit 
s head feli back, his lips dropped ar gia i be ready tw xaccuimpa se, "hetsaid,w grave s¢V. and blossoms at the same time, It las also 

[reas an laid the stiffer 4 oa ed t au - suyyested tha. this flower was ir 

jown; Death had claimed his ow s r . Re ~ - 
Avis s i uj ‘ rus - ank y she resp. ed,q Anew 
“ora 1 ber ~ i ’ r vO . Perhaps —_ - 

CHAPTER V. “Thank vou.” weariness had brought it, perhaps that Maus. KR. KB. MAYES lias bouylit ! fitted 
He bowed, and turned towards the door; novel sense of obligation and dependence | up a house in Savannah, Cra, where 


TT\RESSILIAN remained as Doctor Lang- 
ley’s guest till Chrispher Derrick had 


been laid to rest, when he went back to , 


but before he reached it, she recalled biin. 
“J beg your pardon—but,’’ she stainmered, | 


which disacreeabl y beset her as she followed 
ber conductor up the stairs. 


He opened a) 


colored girls can be thoroughly trained in 
skilled housekeeping. 
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BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





The bert mar oot be grateful to the taste, 
Tet, If @c showld ite essence sharp despise, 
Its coring +treagih @e'd serely lose and waste, 
For off in bitterness Is valec lies. 


And tho’ we wteh life rid of woes fell sting, 
Yet from affliction, healing virtues flow: 
Ott to the draaght from sorrow's worm woud spring, 
Both beaveniy health and happiness we owe. 
Vr eee me 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE END OF A CLUE. 


LAIN enough to the reader, buta time 
ef mytery and conjecture to all at 
Heluntherpe,where Uncle Wash stayed 

on, feeling quite sure that be should find 
there the clae to his nephew's disappear- 
ance. 

It had been, too.a time of horror tothose 
at the retired old mansion, where jegai in- 
quiries followed the events just recorded ; 
and Sam Burton gave evidence of bis sus 
piclons respecting someone being hidden 
“ the W lidernees, consequent upon the be- 
havior of his dog, and the discovery of the 
spirit Mask and the spade; butbhe said no 
more than was dragued out of him by a not 
very inquiring legal gentleman ; and Lady 
Fanshaw's secret was safe with hiin and 
with her Lhusban<!. 

For aa soon as he bad well recovered coon- 





| this here, 
| Mr. Arthur 
| geton at first 


aciousness she told hin all, as she knelt 
bumbly by his side,even while, motionless 


and ooldand beyond the power of working 
further ill, George Carleigh lav in his own 
room, dead, in the pit he had digged for an- 
other. 

This secret died with him, none divining 
more than the tact chat he had certain cheim- 
jiceals in a cabinet in his own root, 

“Death by minadventure,”"the jury called 
it at the Inquest ; and it was as good a ver- 
dict as many toat saplent coroner lustructed 
councils return. 

It wasonueday when, tempted by the 
lovely spring weather, Lady Fanshaw was 
siowly walking apand down the garden, 
weak and terribly wasted, but evidently on 
the bygh read to recovery, for there was a 
ecalin, restful look in ber eyes, as she leant 
heavily upon Sir Harry's arm, Juditu: was 
talking to Unele Range about the inquiries 
be bad afootin town, 

Sir Robert was letter writing, 80 that con- 
Versation was uninterrupted between the 
old American and Judith, fora warm inti- 
macy had sprung up, the old tnan consult- 
ing ber in every step, and even at times go- 
ing ® far ast let off what he called a joke, 
a sertof verbal balloon to, ashe expressed 
it, see which way the wind blew. 

“We spal! find bim at last," he was say- 
ing. “Now we've made that disoovery down 
yonder, ny mind feels at rest.” 

“Oh, Mr. Range !" cried Judith, reproach- 
= 
“Well, Toan't help it,my dear ; but it do, 
I don’t feel now that he’s come to much 
barin.”” 

“But this suspense is so dreadful, Mr. 
Rang>.”’ 

“Yes, my dear,to me,” said the old man, 
drily, and with not so inuch as a twinkle in 
bis eves, 

Judith sighed. 

The fact is, iny dear, to speak plainly, 
you upset hin so much that he’s gone off 
soine where to forget you.” 

“Then it's very cruel of hit,” cried Ju- 
dith, passionately. © Don’t you think it is, 
Mr. Range ?" 

“Ab, lin an old bachelor as don’t under- 
stand these sorter things, iy dear; but I 
hev thought it was,”’ 

“But it was.”’ 

“Ah, very well then,iny dear, it was; and 
he has gone off to New Zealand or Siberia, 
or the North Pole with an) expedition, and 
we shan't bear from hin p'r'aps for several 
years.” 


) them, wieat mst?" 


voung lady, marrying ber, and going fora | 
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“Going? With me?” cried Uncle 


long trip?’ | Wasi 


~|t is pot true !" cried Judith again; and, 
darting an indignant look at the eld map, 
she burrie! inw the house. 

“Poor I" said the dry old fellow, laughing 
softly, without making a wrinkle in his face 
“call herself! poor ? ‘hy, the pretty little 
puss is aa neh in ail sorts of good things as | 
aqueen. My! bow she sticks up for him. | 
He'sa very luck chap, my A. L. R., that 
he is. Hallo! what's he signalling there 
about ?” 

Hie walked slowly across the lawn, t | 
where Sam Burton wae standing with lis 
guo under hw arm, and with «a very hand- 
sone dog which looked furtively at the old 
American, and then backed bebind his 
master. | 

“One o' my Beas's paps, sir,’ aiid San, 
apologetically. “Young’un I'm traming. 
P’r'aps you wouldn't minda walk in the 
woods this morning.” 

“Nothing I should like better, keeper,” 
aaid the old man ; “my legs don't fit well 
under tables. I like being out aimonyg the , 
trees,” | 

“So dol, sir,” said the keeper, as they 
walked on; and he grew quite chatty alter | 
his fashion, a certain amount of intimacy 
having sprung up between hin aud his 
naster’s , west, 

“Well, Sain Burton,” said Uncle Wash., 
turning upon hin suddenly, “you haven't 
brought me out bere lor vothicg. What 
in it ?”° 

Sam hesitated and gave his head a rub 
after tilting nis hat on one side; and then, 
as they were well out in the pine wood, he 
stopped short. 

“Well, sir,”’ be aaid, suddenly, “it's like 
I like you, sir, same as. liked 
>and though you and I didn’t 





“That lida, my lad,” said Uncle Wash. 
“The finest thing in the world is to be a cit- 
izen of the Uutted States, but if IT hadn't | 
been bern A Murryean,| should have liked 
to be Yorkshireman.” 

“You would, sir?” said Sam. 

“Yes, my lad. Of course, I see it all, You 
stuck uptor your master, and wanted to 
keep all that quiet because ol this terrible 
diagrace."" 

“Ay, sir, that weer it.” 

“Andlof course, you were not taken with 
my queer ways But there,let that go. Now 


“Well, its this, sir; IT was always a bit 
thick-headed about anything as hadn't to 
do wi’ the birds and = portchers, and that 
sort; and sines T weer badly frominy burt 
I've been worse. Its been asort o’ feight 
Intny yead, whether To sheuld hurt the 
inaister and my lady by talking aboutall I 
know'd; and so T hev been a bit closer than | 





a thight tia’ beon wi'out. 

‘Look here, sir; one dav I weer out here 
wi’ iny Bess, and Ttun her skretching and 
tewing and taving about just wheer vou are 
standing now, and at last she tore out this 
here from under the fir pins just as you 
neo.” 

He drew a handkerchief from out of one 


| Ol the Inner pockets of his shooting pe 





But it seeins so thoughtlessly cruel for 


hii to fail to write to those who care for 
him all this tine.” 

“Meaning me, of course, my dear,” said 
Uncie Range. “I'm them as care for 
biin.”’ 

“He ought to bave written to vou, Mr. 
Range.”’ 

“Well, you see, be did begin that letter 


to me, but it was out off like before it was | 


finished. Biess your litie heart, my dear, 
he might just as well bave written letters 
toacinnamon bear as to me, I should 
never have written back.”’ 

“Bat you would have known what had 
becoune of liiin.”’ 

“Well, yes,’ said the old iman, ooolly ; 
“but, do you know, I'm thinking that we 
need not worry ourselves about him any 
imore.”” 

‘On, Mr. Range !’’ 

“He's sure ( turn up again so:ne time, 80 
don't you fre. It's very kind of you to 
have taken so inuch interest in him; but 


let it go now, for I'm "bout settled in iny 
own mind wtat’s the cause of it all.’’ . 
“You feel sure that vou know ?”’ 
“VY os ny dear maid the « i man, tt his 
wav Fu a.there'sno doubt about 
gone T wit - ya 
Judith started fro him with her eyes 
flas , 


oe i w lare y ,9"° 
true, 


mie cried. “It’s not 
You don’t know your nephew, sir,or 


you would not bring against him such a 


shametul charge.” 
“Wuat, about taking a fancy to some 





' 


| *“Unele Robert, you must.” 





leaned his gan up against a tree, and,going | 
down on one Knee, deliberately untied two 
or three Knots aud displaved the little heap | 
of Ranye’s curly hair and beard, 

The old man dropped upon his kneesjand | 
examined the hair for a few moments, and 
then drew in a long breath. 

“Tie itup again,” he said, quietly ; and 
when this was done, he rose and clapped | 
the keeper on the shoulder, adding, “I 
vught to bea bitimad with you, my lad, | 
for if you'd give me that at first, it would 
have saved a lot © trouble. But there, | 
you have spoke out at last. I see it all 
now.” 

“You do, eT.” 

“Well,”’ said Sam, rubbing his ear, “it's 
been a'mosttoo much for ime. 1] never 
could got that hair to fit wi’ what weer down 
yonder, and when it weer all browt to light 

couldn't mak nowt of it then.” 

“Yew 'll get five hundred pound tor your | 
wedding, Sam Burton, after all, and I dare- | 
Sayiny bov will make it another. Here, 
give me that handkerchief. One of them 
bairs is the end of the clue I've been think- 
Ingout IT shall soon find hin now."’ 

Ile snatched the handkerchief from the 
keeper, and weat straht back to the house 
and into the library where Sir Robert) was, 
in good old-fashioned style, sealing up a! 
larye letter with wax and crest, 

“T found him! cried Uncle Wash., tri- 
umphantly, and in igorance that Judith, 
who was everon the watch for news, had 
seen bitn coming aud followed tii in. 

“Found bim?" ened Sir Robert,dropping 
the wax, 

“Yes ; 
now. 
bats,’ 

“[ don't quite understand you, Mr. 
Range,’’ said Sir Robert ; “but daresay 
you're right.” A 

“Ou, I might have known from the first. 
Trick, Sir, by soine of our chaps from over 
yonder. Thev've smelt his ocvin, and fol- 

owed bim up. See here !”’ 

He threw the handkerchief on the table 
and undid the knots, 

*“Weli—tLat is some hair,” said Uncle 
Robert. 

“Yes, sir: his hair !—my 
Kid-napped, an 


itis all as plain as a pikestaff 
Why we have all been blind as 


boy's hair! 


| i shut up somewhere till he 
pave 
2 or Indtt ort . 
Sip 56 «{ s % n ) 
‘ “ 
‘Yew there, iny dear? Never mind. You 


Lad to know, (;00d-bye, and biess vou. 
Next time we meet I'll bring my boy.” 

But Judith caught him by the arin. 

“in going, too!” she said, quickly. | 


- 
“Yeu!” cried Judith, excitedly. “I shall 
go. Now,” she added,in a very quick 
whisper,‘unsay those horrid wickod words. 
“Wal, miss,” said Uncie Wash., blandly, 
‘there is only one gal in the wide world 
for my boy, and that litie gal, my dear, is 
yew.’ 





CHAPTER LXXAII. 
THE BEAUTY OF ADVERTISING. 


Grand, whe Range's portriantexu 

was lying, and here they had -been fur 

three weeks waiting in bope and despair 
for news. 

“Yew see,” said Uncte Wash., “this Lon- 


N O other hotel would suit Judith but the 
a 


don'’sa piace that lakes the oonceit eut of a | 


inan, Out at home we talk about Encland 
being a bit of an island, and London just 


| as if it was one of our mighty cities; but 


when vew come to move about in it, ny 
dear, there seems to be no beginning to it, 
and no end.” 

“Ah! it'sa very big place,” said Sir Ro- 
bert. 

“Big, sir, don’t express it,’’ said Uncle 
Wash. “I've been out and about ever 
since I come here : and whenever I think 
I've seen about all of it,t keep finding that 
there’s ever so muchmore. I'm beginning 
to think that there's a small bit o' country 
that yew call Yorkshire, and all the rest of 
England is London.” 

*But have you no news?” 

“Nary bit, iny dear. These private de- 


| tective chaps is very clever at talking and 
| inaking inquicies, but they never seem to 


ask in the right place. No wonder; Lon- 
don’s a wonderful place, where yew might 
hide athousand Arthur Lincoin Rances 
away, and noone bea bit the wiser. It’s 


| bO big-—yes, it Is big.”’ 


“Why not trv Seoland Yard now ?" 
“Don't think Itwould be any jcood, sir; 
don't, indeed. It makes ine that mad 





“Stop! cried Judith, suddenly. “Don’t 
think me foolish, Mr. Range, but vou said 
‘nad’ just now,”’ 

“Right, my dear—mad ; it does inake me 
mad,.’’ 

“Ttisonly an idea of mine,” said Judith. 
“That hair cut eff, she eoutinued, hesitat- 
ingly ; *ston’t they—oh! Tean’t sav t— 
people who ars supposed te be oad 2?" 

Unele Wash, gave the table atremendous 
bang with his huge fist. 

“It my time waste come over again I 
should like to be a woman, ladv!"’ he cried, 
“That's as likely as can be. Excuse for 
keeping hint shut up somewhere. We 
haven't tried tuat vet. Dim off!’ 

The next moruing advertusements ap 
peared in all the morning papers. 


“Five HUNDRED PouNbDs REWARD! 

“MissiInae.—A young gentleman, about 
twenty-eight years of age, fair complexion, 
well built; speaks with slight American 


accent. Supposed to have been kidnapped | 


and kept a prisoner in Some private mad- 
house. Information to be given to Wash- 
ington Range, Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, 
Loudon, W. CL.” 


“Weshall find him now!" said Uncle 
Wash., folding the Times tor Sir Robert to 
see that morning. I haven't shown it to 


| her.” 


Sir Robert nodded his satisfaction, and 
then breaklast was eaten ; and Judith was 


looking forward to another weary day of | 


waiting. : 
She was disappointed, for Uncle Wash. 


| had sprung amine ot whose power he was 


unaware till the post came in, 

Five hundred pounds reward ! 
very large sum; and there werea good 
inuny people who were anxious to win the 
prize. 

Ii fact, the letters came in by delivery 
after delivery, Ull the party in their private 
room looked at each other in dismay. 

Not that they were allowed to read thei 
in peace, for card after card was brought 
in. 


First there were the private inquiry 


| ayents, gentlemen whe made inquiries in 


~ases of divorce, ete. These had already 


been set to work, butone after the other | 
| Caine a perfect regimet of these professional 
gentlemen seeking an interview, and pro- | 


ISIN Success on the grounds that they all 
bad been accustomed to lunacy cases, 

‘But this is not a lunacy case,’ burst in 
Judith, angrily. 

“Precisely ina’am, assumed lunacy. In 
tact, I inay say,’ continued one who may 
be taken asa type ot the whole, “assumed 
lunacy has been my speciatity, and if the 


case Is placed in my hands, you may rest | 


assured that in a very few days the young 


| wentleman will be restored to his friends | 


ayain.”’ 


Judith was employing the professional | 


gentlemen one by one, but Uncle Wash. 
Was Not 80 eager. 

“Very well,” he said. “Find lim, and 
here’s tive hundred pounds the day you 
bring him home.”’ aD 


“Tuank you, yes, of vourse,” said one 
nan. “I must ask Vou though lura cheque 
for preliininary expenses. Sir, you mav 
consider \ nuurrelative found and restored 
to the bosom [ tis fau 

a nd I I t ‘ be Se U . WW As 

y I’s ffered a x 1% . 1e 
pay 

Judit oOnRed tr 1, and was ready t 
ppose this > rs i Sif R ert sided 
with the Ainerica private inquirers 


were bowed oui. 

“It isn’t the money, my dear,” said Un- 
cle Wash. “I don't care how manv thous. 
and doliars tt costa, but it’s of no use to pay 
money away for nothing. If ary of these 


It was a! 


tellows is worth a cent, he’ll take tne case 
| upon spec, Those whe are not worth a 
cent are of no use w us.” 

‘Then there were the letters. 

The number of observant elderly ladies 
who knew where “that unlortunate rcung 
inan was concealed” was astounding. They | 
had always felt sure that there Was some 
mystery about bim since be was first 
brought to the bouse, and tLey had said 
>. 

Anyone who had seen bim, go out with 
his keeper could tell ina moment, and ail 
that was necessary was lor the advertiser to 
cone down to Blank Town or such and such 
a suburb,o! course bringing the money,and 
the suspense would be at an end, 

Judith’s eyes sparkled ashe beard the 
firat of these letters read. When she had 
heard the others, written in a similar strain 
she looked ai Sir Rovert in a much puzzied 
way. ; 

No good, my dear,” said the old gentle 
nan, shaking bis head. 

*“juess not,” said Uncle Wash.,in assent. 
“Secins asit we've only got t> offer a big 
enough reward, and we can find anything 
we want.” 

Post alter post brought in letters, and for 
hours Judith and Uncle Wash. read 
and destroyed some as absolutely useless, 
| made extracts, and dogholed others as be- 
ing worthy of further notice, 

At the end of three days,they found them- 
selves with investigetions to make that 
would, if tairly ovunducted, last them for 
three months, 

For the man they sought was kept a pris- 
oner in Scotland ; in Jersey ; in the north- 


E—E——————e 











west of Ireland ; at an old maror near Cro- 
ier; down in Corp wall; at a lunatic asviain 
in Anglesea ; in short, he was everywhere, 
There was no doubt about it—every corres- 
| pondent had found him; and the only thing 
| to settle was where to go first. 

“What do you say about it, Uncle dear?” 
said Judith ; “we ought notto waste any 
time.” 

“No,” said Sir Robert ; “so I say let us 
get back to Helinthorpe. Weshall do no 
gol in running alter moonshine.” 

“Ob, uncle!” cried Judith, pitifully. 
“What do you think, Mr. Range ?” 

“No use to waste time and inoney over 
one of those letters,’’said the old nap shak- 
| ing his head, 
| “But we must do something,” said Ju- 
idith., “It is such terrible work sitting here 
| 





and knowing that be may be watcl.ing and 

waiting for us to come day after day.”” 

‘Let's have dinner,” said Uncle Wash. 

| “IT can think better then.” 

| Judith looked at the old man with hcrror 

| and disgust as he crossed the room, but be- 

| fore he reached the bell the door opened, 
and the waiter, with a profound look uf dis- 

| gust upon his countenance, produced by the 

number of callers he had shown up, and 

letters he had brought, banded acard upon | 

a salver. 

‘Reverend Frederick Farleigh,”’ read 
' Uncle Wash, 

“Says Lis business is of great impor'ance, 
sir.”’ 
| ‘Show him up,” cried Uncle Wash., 
‘grimly. “Perhaps we may get some truth 
| from a member of the church.” 

The waiter witudrew, and a few minutes 
after returned to usber in the curate in 
charge of Northall. 

, He looked quickly rovnd and bowed to 
| Judith, 

“Mr. Washington 
quickly. 

*That’s te,”’ said Uncle Wash. “Yew’'ve 
comme about the advertiseinent ?” he con- 
tinued, sharply, for he was very bungry 
and exasperated by weariness and disap- 
) polntinent, : 

“Exactly.” 

“And yew’ve seen a gentleman some- 
where who answers to the description?”’ 

“Oh, yes 1’ 

“Well, sir, w’ve got two hundred and | 
fourteen Who answer exactly to the descrip- 
tion,and when we've seen all of them we’ll 
come and look at yourinan, but I don't 
think you'll get the reward.”’ 

**Reward !"’ cried the visitor, excitedly. 

“I want no reward. I can show you where 
Mr. Arthur Range, the gentieman who was 
| Staying at this hotel,is now detained.” 

“Here, stop!’ cried Uncle Wash. “How 
did you Know that he ever stayed at this | 
hotel ?” 
| “He gave ine his card,” said the visitor. 
| “For heaven's sake, gentlemen, don’t treat 
the matter so cavalierly 1’ 

“Ol! uncle, Mr. Range, pray listen to 
this gentleman !” 

“You are Miss Nesbitt ?’’ cried Farleigh, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,"’ saia Judith, starting up. 

“He begged ine to write to you and Sir 
Robert Fanshaw.” ‘ 

“Then bang it all, sir,’’ cried Sir Robert, 
Starting up, “why dida’t you ?” 

* Because I was blinded by the specious 
| representations of the men who are with 
| biin—his brothers.” 

“Brothers!” cried Uncle Wash. 
he never had no brother. 
do. Where is he ?”’ 

“Nota dozen miles from 
msn.” 

‘You can take us to the place ?”’ 


Range?” he said, 


“Why, 
Here, this will 


here, gentle- 


“Certainly. You need not look doubt- 
' , 
ful. The pvor feil Ww 1S kept 4 prisoner. 
Thev declare he is a—is n rf n is rigi 
' 
i Shaii soon De Mininv right nd 
cried Sir Robert,stam ping to the bell, which 


he rang turiousiv. 

1. was answered directly. 

“Here, put back our dinner for two 
hours,”’ he cried. **Cab to the door at once. 
Now, Mr. Farleigh, are you ready? Suall 
we take a policeiman ?”’ . 


| “Il bardly think it will be necessary, "was, | 
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the reply. ““You know how those are armed 
whose cause is just.” 

“Right,” cried Sir Robert. “No, no, my 
dear, not now.”" 

“Yes, uncle, I must go too.” 

“No, my dear,” said Uncle Wash. “This 
time we must go alone. There, you shall 
see us again to-night, and please God we 
won't come alone.” 

Judith gave way, for a sudden dread had 
assailed ber. She had been all eagerness to 
help to discover ; but now the dis- 
covery had been e, an intense desire 
came to ber prompting a retreat. 

She wanted to get k to Helmthorpe. 
Sve could not meet Arthur Range. What 
would he think of her if he found that she 
had been so eager to trace him out ? 

Animated by these quite novel feelings, 
she stood listening as the door closed, and 
then ran to the window to look out and see 
the little party enter a cab, which was driven 
quickly away. 

“J s’pose,” said Uncle Wash., “there'll 
be no need for me to use this.”’ 

He took a revolver from his pocket, and 
examined the c 

“Not the slightest, sir,” said Sir Robert, 
rather stiffly. We keep police here to do 
our fighting for us, All we have to do is to 
tind out where our friends is, and the law 
will do the rest.” 





CHAPTER LXXXIII, 
RANGE'S ARM IS STRONGER. 


fy\HE care of the prisoner had slightly re- 
jlaxed on the atrength of tbe broken 
arm, and, feeling this, Range deterinin- 
ed to keep the rapidity of the mending as 
secret as he could, and made a feint of not 
dispensing with the sling. 

And now, in spite of his efforts, the mo- 
notony of his life was terrible. He found 
no relief in his birds; the clay inill, with 
its plodding borses going round and round, 
seemed to inadden him ; and he dared not 
try to cali the attention of the brickinakers, 
for twice over, when he had done 80, they 
had collected beyond the wall, to stand and 
brutally laugh at his as 

About every four or five days Sheldrakc 
came up, sometimes to banter, sometimes 
to fiercely threaten. Generally he bad 
papers with him ready for signature, but 
the result was always the same ; he left the 
room with the words— 

“Your netty cash is not nearly ended, 
Arthur, dear brother. Weare very com- 
fortable, and you will pay us our big stake 

et.”’ 

“Shall I pay them, and put an end to it?” 
thought Range, one morning. “It is kill- 
ing me.”’ 

He sat gazing out of the window at the 
bright sunshine on the distant hills, and it 
seeined to him that, though al! was miser- 
able and dejected close at hand, the brick- 
tield harmonising well with his life, be 
had only to take that one short step and be 
free. 

“No,” he said, rising; “it is not the 
money only. I said I would not give in, 
and I'll escape vet. One of those days I 
shall get a chance,”’ 

But the chance did not seem to come. 
Farleigh had been to see him twice, and 
was most sympathetic, hearing all be bad 
to say, and leaving hiin with the intention 
of writing to some of the friends he inen- 
tioned ; but the conversation held after- 
wards with Sheldrake coipletely checked 
him ; everything was so plain and straight- 
forward, and Mewburn so excellent a 
counterfeit of his role. 

The surgeon had long before given hiin 
up, highly satisfied with tbe promptitude 
with which bis fees had been paid, tor: it 
was, he said, very thoughtful of the Rever- 
end Frank Range towards a poor country 
practitioner with a large famil7. 

The opportunity for escape came just 
when Range least expected it. 

He was seated dejectedly by his open 
window one evening, wheu he heard Pan- 
nell and Mewburn chatting over a projoct- 
ed visit to the theatre. 

It did not interest him in the least,for the 


sunshine in the west was sending a rich | 
leigh ineluded, who shed tears with ine 


warin glow over the distant landscape, and 
he was thinking of how the trees used to 
look at Helinthorpe when he was staying 
there, 

One scrubby fir-tree stood in the distance 
and he was trying to magnify this into Sir 
Harry's glorious fir woods, when he heard 
the familiar clang of the great iron gate, 
aud soon afterwards he could hear Jane 
crooning over some old country ditty frou 
round the corner below. 

His musings were taking the line of how 

he had upset poor Jane, who had been by 
times distant and affectionate in her conduct 
when he heard tie sounds inade by the 
opening doors, ahd Sheldrake entered the 
room, with a quiet, determined look that 
roused Range froin his lethargy, and 
iwie him turn a watchful eye upon his 
jailer. 
_ Sheldrake took a chair, threw bhirmself 
Into it, and lita cigar ; and, as he took out 
the case, Range caught sight of the handle 
of a little revolver, the rather unclerica! 
Weapon showing as he held upen the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

“Have acigar ?”’ said Sheldrake coolly; 
and he held out the case, but Range did 
not offer to take one. 


“Just as you like. 1 want to talk to you. 


nade the boys stay down sothat we c 
at U irsei ves, 
bal thougit Rar re. 
Speak, Only watched She!drake as 
83 Cigar and threw the match out < 
window. 


“I've been thinking that with this fine 
Suinmer weather coming on, and your arin 
| Hee well again and strong, bow tnuch 

tter it would be to end this business. 
You must want a change, Arthur.” 








Pn paced round with his arm in a 
&- , 

“So you and I had better settle this 
business to-night. As I’ve told yuu a score 
- Saas Sasa, ss only towrite a 
etter our m certain 
orders, sans Ces + ewe never miss ; 
and a8 soun as they are honored, and you 
have given me a statement that ali bas 
been done of your free will, and that you 
have us to thank for our kindly treatment 
during your long mental iliness——”’ 

“Stamp myseil, by my own act,as a inad- 
man ?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“And open the way for anyone to say I 
am not fit to have charge of my property?” 

“Yeo—es; oaly I shall keep the paper 
private, my dearboy. There, as I say, you 
need but use your pen to this effect—half an 
hour will do it, Arthur, my dear fellow; 
and then, when everything is t to my 
satisfaction—our satisfaction—we’ll shake ; 
you shall thank me for the lesson I have 


given you, and you may go.” 

*Ha!l”’ eiaculatec 

“l see! You are | for a change, 80 
what do you say? we settle the 


business now?” 

“No!” said Range, quietly. 

“You had better, my uear boy. I must 
confess that, in spite of my exemplary 
patience, I am getting a bit weary; and your 
petty cash, which you ent -tlo my care 
pot ed board, is all gone but the last bun- 

‘You amuse me,” said Kange. 

“Yes, I supposeso. It is surprising what 
trifles please gentlemen who are touched 
with a bit of insanity.” 

Range frowned. 

“Suppose I decline?”’ he said once more. 

oa won'tdecline. You've had enough 
of it.” 

“I shall decline.” * 

“Wait a bit. Think it over first.” 

a “I've thought it over for inonths, scoun- 
rel!” 

“Look here, Arthur Range. Everyone 
about bere thinks you mad, even vour 
clerical friend, who is a peor weak sheep 
more than a shepherd. e can do what 
we like with you without interterence, for, 
if it were necessary, the doctor who mended 
your arm so badly would give us a certi- 
ficate directly to say that you are raving 
mad at times. Now, so far I’ve been 
patient, but I tell you this: unless you sign 
those papers at once I'll make your life 
such a purgatory that you shall wish your- 
self dead.” 

Range sat looking at him with a wild 
look in his eyes, but he did not atir, 
though strange thoughts were rising and a 
dangerous feeling was growing inoment by 
moment. 

“Up to now we've been patient and cool. 
You’ve been treatea like a gentleman. 
Now, confound you,” cried the scoundrel, 
furiously, **vou shall lead such a dog’s lile 
as man never led before. A cellarand a 
chain and darkness—curse you, I’ll tame 
vour proud stomach ; for the man isn’t 
living who can get over me when I’ve set 
my mind on a thing.” 

“The others are out,”’ thought Range, 
“and it is now man to man. I'll fight him 
with his own weapons—cunning and 
fraud.”’ 

“You daren’t do that,”’ he said, aloud. 

“Darent? You idiot! One of your 
raving fits would be sufficient excuse. 
My good fellow, you don’t know how easy 
it is to make a tnan seem mad in this 
country, and—you've found that out—the 
difference is very slight. Once a man is 
stamped lunatic he finds it as durable as 
tattooing.” 

“But you daren't do what you say.” 

“Ha! ha! ba! I dared to take possossion 
ot ny dear brother’s body when he was 
wasting his substance ; and I have devoted 
myself to him, as the world about here 
knows, resigning an appointinent, and 
giving up the lady to whom I was to be 
married, Arthur, because I dreaded the 
hereditary taint of insanity in our blood. 
Ob ! it’s a beautifal story, and the people 
about here all believe it, your friend Far- 


when I stnoked a pipe with hiin the other 
night at his todg nes They all say I’in 
such a good mafh.”’ 

Range sat down thicking. 

“Bah! Throw it up, my lad. You don’t 
want to starve in a cellar and be shown as a 
lunatic. You'll bave more than you can 
spend where champagne bubbles and bright 
eyes glance, and life is befure you. Come, 
we've had enough of these weary inonths. 
You’ve shown uck that has made me 
proud of you. There, now, throw up the 
s n yr . 

vdieo me one of those cigars.” 

“That's better,”” said Sheldrake, taking 
out his case, but giving Range a suspicious 
look, the result of his watchful nature. 
‘“There’s a good one for you--prime weeds. 
Box of the best. Present froin you.”’ 

He approached Range in apparently the 
most careless manner, but as ready as a 
liger that suspects danger ; and as he bent 
down over his prisoner, li took hold of 
him by the upper part of the arin that was 
in a sling. 

lange uttered a sharpcery, and Sheldrake 


started tack, looking, with one hand in bis | 
breast, at the tace before biin, now white as | 


IsSieSs. 

t excitement 
‘ A a ire 

. ® | I 

Aar if a 

Sort. y ru i 

| had Wee 


nder st 


place where Sti rake’s 
1 was Ss te 
said tange, sWwoplhg 


“I didn’t know 


“Better directly,’ 


and picking up the cigar that bad fallen, | 
and letting Lis injured arin swing loose anc | 


helpiess as be bit off the cigarend. tive 
ine a@ light.” 


“The big nerve from the shoulder is 
te my lad. Soon come around,” said 
Sheldrake, striki a light, and —e® 
for as the ter bent forward, his 
lef hand guiding the cigar between bis 


2 
fi, poft, ff, and the cigar bein 
slowly turned } mon . 

“Bone’s getting pretty strong again?’’ said 
Sheidrake. 

“Quite, you dog!” roared Range, bitin 
the cigar in two, = that one end fell, an 
he spat the other in his tormentor’s face, 
seizing him at the same moment by the 
throat. “Quite; and I've not toiled to keep 
all 4 strength for nothing. It's my turn 
now!” 

“Jack—Nathan’” shouted Sheldrake, 
struggling bard as be was driven back by 
the sudden assault. 


“Cali louder! They’re in London !” 
said Ran through his teeth ; and then, 
tora ten minutes, there wasa furious 
struggle: chairs were kicked aside, the 


table overset, and the heavy panting of two 
strong wen were beard as they wrestled 
a a 

But bis gymnastic exercises, Ran 
must have been overcome. As it was fe 
was thrown beavily, but be clung to his 
adversary; and when they led to 
their feet again the fight was continued 
here and there, till Sheldrake wrested one 
hand free, and thrust it into his breast, to 
drag out a revolver and ouck it. 

The act gave Lim the advantage of pus 
sessing adeadly weapon, but he had only 
one hand to keep his adversary at bay ; 
aud quick as lightning Range threw the 
whole of his strength int» the effort, 
tripped him, and threw him heavily, so 
that he went down with a tremendous 
crash. 

Range paused for a moment to draw 
breath, and then, rushing to the door, he 
wrenched round the key, and threw the 
portal wide open. 

**Freedoin !” he ted to himself, as he 
saw the ; fore him. Escape at 
last! But just then there was an obstacie 
in the shape of Sarah Pannell, who opened 
the further doors, 

Thin was and bad according as he 
could work it, and he tried to do his best. 

He could easily have slammed Ww the 
door and rushed along the his 
first impulse ; but he determined to master 
impulses, and do everything well, so as to 
be sure ; and hence that it was he stopped 
to tear out the key, and re-ineert it with 
treinbling hands. 

“There!” he cried,excitedly,as he glanced 
at where Sheldrake was struggling up iato 
a kneeling position ; “it is my turn now !”’ 

It was not an easy thing to do,simple as it 
seemed, that thrusting back of the key into 
the lock, for it seemed to fit badly, and to 
catch here and there as a key will at times ; 
and 80 it was that, occupied as he was with 
this, he did not for the moment grasp 
Sheldrake’s intention,nor realize his action 
as he crouched upon one knee, and rented 
his elbow as he took steady aiin. 

It was a matter of moments; and then, as 
Range realized what was about to occur, 
there was a flash of fla:ne, a puff of white 
sinoke, and the whiz of a bullet as it sped 
on its way. The long passage echoed with 
the quick report, and thon re-echoed, but 
this tine to the seund of a heavy fall. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— _—- = 


CuLTURE.—The penalties of Bostonian 
culture are sometimes severe. A lady in 
New York recently sought a friend who 
was an acknowledged literary authority 
and usked,in a tone of deepest anxiety : 
“Will you tell ine whether you would say, 
‘I shall doacertain thing Saturday,’ or, ‘I 
shall do it on Saturday ?" “I should never 
give athought t) the difference of exprens- 
ion,” replied the lady addressed. ‘But the 
Bostonians are 80 particular, you know,” 
continued the inquirer, “Now, I have a 
very dear friend there who used to write to 
ine frequently, but for some time I have 
bardly had a letter froin ber at all, and 
when I asked the reason she told ine It was 
s» painful to her to read my letters when I 
used ‘of’ instead of ‘in,’ or when I inadver- 
tently substituted the present forthe perfect 
participle, that she must, with reluctance, 
relinquish the correspondence.”’ 

“My dear,” returned the literary lady 
consulted, “I should not consider her let 
ters or her friendship of auy value. I 
would rather have a friend wio would dis 
integrate the whole language, and use a 
plural noun with a singular verb, or vice 
versa, than one who would express herself 
in that fashion.”’ “But iny friend is so 
cultivated,”’ persisted the — “Now, she 
wrote me thatshe had never been so nearly 
satisfied with any English as with that ofa 
well known author and that alter having 
nade a critical examination of his writings 
she found only one error—a sentence where 
he had used in instead ofon, !t is a great 
deal in life to havea friend like that,” and 
she sighed regretfully. ‘It is, indeed,”’ 
laconically replied the iady addressed. A 
deeper stgnificanee ran through {the terse 
little sentence than the admirer of Boston 
culture suspected. 

_ ——_ © <> — 





A PARIS 
sv eet-faced girl 


paper says: 
of six presented herself at 


bureau of the City Pawn Shop and, 
y sornething tot fficial with child- 
signs ward struggling, said 
Awr : }1¢a ney 
rims very T e@ pawnbroker 
for once was equal to the s&s tuation. Hie 
gave the child five francs, handed her back 


her doll, and called for the next custoiner. 
—————= > ———_——— 
Do be reticent ; the world at lavge has no 


interest in your private affairs, 
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| to soiling, 
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Scientific and Useful. 

ARTIFICIAL Stoxe.—A very arti- 
ficial stone is miade by using ome part of 
Portland cement and three parts of clean 
sharp sand. 

Rustep ScrRews.—To loosen a rusted 
screw apply heat to its end. A small bar or 
rod of iron, flat at the end, if reddened in 
the fire and applied for two or three min- 
utes, will render easy the withdrawal of 
the screw. 

Ear-ACHE.—It issaid that almost instant 
relief of ear-ache is afforded by the following 
simple method. Put five drops of chioro- 
form on a little cotton or wool in the bowl 
of a clay pipe, then blow the vapor through 
the stem into the aching ear. 


BorLers.— Experiments have been made 
in France with electricity as an agent to 
prevent the incrustation of boilera. The 
passage of acurrent through a boiler pot 
— causes the impurities of the water to 
settle as alowse powder but detaches the old 
incrustation. 

New Bricks.—In Germany they aro 
now trying a composition of cork, sand and 
lime, molded into bricks, for the construc- 
tion of light partition walla It is said to 
exclude sound better than ordinary brick- 
work, while being light and a good non- 
conductor of heat. 

DRA WINGS.—To prevent pencil-drawings 
from rubbing off, without discoloring or in- 
juring the paper, float the drawing, back 
down wards, on a solution of equal parts of 
milk and water, so as to wet the paper 
through, but not sufficiently, to allow any 
of the liquid to run on the surface of the 
drawing. 

Brass.—Sul phuric acid will remove spots 
from brass that will not yield to oxalic acid. 
It may be applied with a brush; but great 
care must be taken that no drop of the acid 
shall come in contact with clothes or skin, 
as it is ruinous to garments and to cuticle. 
Bath brick or rotten stone may be used for 
polishing, the latter being preferable for 
delicate work. 


CRUSHED Icr.—The value of crushed ice 
asa dressing for burns and scalds is con- 
firmed. The ice, after being reduced b 
crushing or scraping to a fine state of divi- 
sion, as dry as possible, is mixed with fresh 
lard into a paste, which is placed in a thin 
cambric bag and laid upon the burn. This 
is said to banish y-r until the mixture 
bas so far melted afresh dressing is 
necessary. 

_—— OS —__— 


F arm and lbarden. 


Lawns.—A pound of guano, with two 
es of sul of potash, dissoled in 
alfa barrel of water, makes an excellent 
fertilizer when sprinkled on lawns. 

VERMIN ON Stock.—In California they 
have a remedy for lice on stock composed 
of an ointment of equal parts of | and 
snuff. It is not applied to the entire body, 
but a ring of it, two or three inches wide, 
completely around the neck has the desired 
effect. 

CLoverR.—Clover plowed in has three 
effects: It gives vegetable mold, the roots 
bring to the soil plant food out of the sub- 
soil, and the acid produced when the decay 
is going on, aids in dissolving the mineral 
mrts of the soil. In granite lands this last 
is Of as much importance as either of the 
others. 

Barnns.—A late farmer who was remark- 
able for his sound judgment, thought it 
cheaper to cover a barn with rough boards, 
without painting,and to repeat the covering 
when time had caused decay, than to have 
the whole surface planed and painted; but 
cheapest of all is to soak the rough boards 
with crude petroleum. 

Tuk Horse.—To fatten a horse, mixa 
bushe) of flaxseed,one of barley, one of cats 
and one of corn, and grind the mixture to 
gether. Feed twoor three quarts of the 
mixture three times a day, mingled with a 
peck of cut hay and straw. If the horse 
eats readily, let the quantity be gradually 
increased until he will eat four or six 
quarts at every feeding three times aday. 





STABLE WIN pows. —Windows in stables 
should be so arranged that the light will 
strike both eyes of the horse witn equal 
force. They should be placed in the rear, 
if possible, and if this cannot be done, they 
should be placed in front of the horse. 
When the windows are placed in front 
they should be provided with shutters or 
blinds, that the light may be regulated ac- 
cording to the brightness of the day. 


CooKkEp Foop.—Cooked food at any time 
is much easier to digest that itis in a raw 
state, and it is claimed by chemists that the 
nutritious value of some kinds of food is 
increased by cooking it. It has been ex- 
perimented with in feeding swine and cattle 
over and over again, and with excellent re- 


| sults, for any method of softening grain, 


either by cooking it, or by fermentation, 
turns the starch into sugar, which is much 
easier digested. 


Cows asp EXerRcise.—A needless 
amount of consideration is often given to 
the question of exercise for cows, Exercise 
levelops inusele and bone, but not dairy 

lalIties e@xce tnt whet there S really wx 

e «xer me { ma tall healitl 4 
a v oe n if 
grooming and enmtijati are is 
regularly (‘ows need fleshand fat to be 
profitabie, and that comes most cheaply Dy 
| a quiet life and plen.y tocat The exercise 


arguinent is generally urged by those old 
fogies who hate 4 change—from pasturing 
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erity, Progress, Pieasure and I'ermanence are 


Comspicecesty ine@aceabic feateres eritten by the 
tager of Time on the venerable record of this paper 
To the 


abies thoaght+ an4 meen of their 


their 


enjoy- 


theesent+ eho bare 4@raen mast of 


eweretest 








| would soon find out just how moch ber 


| sweet smiles and fresh looks would amount 
ito. Keen Mri Lawyer Blackstone mys- 
teriously says that “she has understood for 
a long time that much of Mr. Goodman's 
money has been made by methods that 
would not stand investigation, and she 
guesses some of them have been consider. 
ably curtailed of late, which will explain 
why Mrs. G. bas to wear last year’s bon 
| pets.’ The younger Goodmans, at school, 
are compelled to submit to cool treatment 
from the teachers, and uskiod sneers from 
their schoolmates, who have caught the 
spirit trom their parentsand elder triends, 
and give utterance to it almost instinctively, 
until one might almost suppose that the 
Goodman family were a set of desperate 
criminals unfortunately outside of pfison 


| walls, and their neighbors virtuously work. 


Lay 
i 


' 
} ment from ite familiar odemne, In the too genere- 
| theme covering . ry renewed assurances of de- 
Vothon to teeir grat Geatiom and improvement are sue 
perte Tee *aTiebat BEwvaenwtae Post exiets 
oweis to ar met streets aod promot tre 
truest piews . le patroms aed readers. It hopes 
! to cenmeta lewerse the eeewerving approval of ite | 
ereet ar f tand new friends It aepiresto no 
bhigtera To accomplish this, nothing shall 
td “* The est protections of the noblest 
kere and f eleriteres will Gi) ite columnea, 
. o. wear caergives of the most careful edit- 
ehall t« miis vel, coveted W ils preparation. 
NA ig (mpere of Ie vasing will be permitted to de- 
f+ ie pages hor make theman an@wurthy vieitur to 
any how T mist Graphic Narrations, Inetruct- 
} oe | Paw . zg Flores Im tant Bio- 
graphical Peear Biriking Pvents, Best Historical 
bee rit *, late “cle ntific Dame overiesn. and other 
altire fra s ‘t every portion of the 
fa - . ar fr week tu week, while 
t I> “ ’ : and Corres,» mdence 
1d gear * - - aloed at the highest possi- 
ela ‘ Jte « * aim be to furnish 
ite cote ritere ©@ an economical and never-falling 
supply of atl ‘ an’ tr t . whieh etall te 
ast mars t eire. te * ae the air they breath 
“ * mrriad [ wilee threads n the web of 
far Wack in the history of Tuk Sat- 
va hve . I's i never rest on past 
avurei hut hee fu abreast of all genuine pros- 
orem te the ef f the age in which the present 
e werati lite« lt earmeetiv seeks and highly ap- 
prectates the favor s i frivedebip of the pure ane 
’ verve? , but de es po aMlliation with, nor 
‘*ULaracte t aj r aitr . their opposites. 
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Terror of Xecighbors’ Talk. 

“What wil! they say '" bas probably pro- 
duced mere uohappiness than any other 
common expression in our American social 
lite. Itseems to penetrate clear into the 
very bones and marrow of existence, and 
create a spasinend terror that is unparal 
leled in other » nents It, tor instance, 
the excellent wife f one of the leading 
Citizens j best any community should 

| find that necessity actually required her to 
wear last vear’s bonnet pressed over and 
newly ornamented by only a fresh flower 
or bow, after having had entirely new out 
| fits continuously every season since mar 
riage, the spectre of ‘what will people 
sav’ would probably haunt her sleeping 
and waking thoughts, to the utter exclusion 
of that sweet contentment which should fill 
her heart with joy at the innumerable 
blessings that still remain to her Jot. 
Really, what could people say in such a 
case other than that the lady was most es 
tima*le and dutiful, tose cheerfully prac. 
tice economy which circumstances made 
ipcumbent aud consistent’ Butno. Such 
sentiments se m find expression. Lofty 
Mrs Swansdewn significantly remarks that 
r ilu { rat Mr Gsomdman’s fam 
were g bes i their means, and 
’ 

f uncertain ace snd unattractive mein, 

always knew that Mrs. G's amiable airs 

. . dor Act ana Ov > ry} 

Lpwere put on tor ef and pow peopl 
(9 
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ing toincarcerate them where they justly 
belonged. Ali because necessity, reason 
and common sense require the practice ot 
economy where previously there might have 
perhaps 


+) 
Heeuiess, 


been thoughtless, and 


prodigality. The wise proverb, that ‘a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches,'’ Las weighty force ; but when un 
dertaken in the present scandal-loving, 


neighborhood back-biting, and enviously 
jealous age, is accomplished with great 
difficulty. Scores of ostensible forms for 


promoting the general good, cloak the most 


! 1 


slander dissemi | 


nating puddles, 
hu 
great 


what 


venomous 
that should make the cheek 
with shame. 


of honest 
manity The 
question with everyone ought to be 
could truthfully be said that was deroga 
tory to their real character and necessary 
“what they will say,” 


crimiseno 


actions, and not, 
from impertect knowledge of actual facts, 
stimulated by base natures aud scandalous 


cravings 
—_— - —_ - 


Should Young Ladies Decline ? 

Ot course we refer solely to the question 
which are at 
paramount topic in every 
lady's history. The interrogatory need not 
be expanded to include widows, nor those 


of matrimonial proposals, 


some time a 


ol advanced age, nor, in fact, any but the 
blushing maidens who may fairly be classed 
under the designation of laclies.”' 
Widows, of either the 


species, may ordinarily be supposed to have 


“vyouug 


genuine or ‘‘grass’’ 


accumulated sufficient wisdom from past 
“experience’’ to properly guide their con 
duct in future without hazardous results, 


while the contingency of age itself may be 
that would 


those 


the irresistible torce 
declination by 


Unquestionably there are many things that 
| 


prevent 
of uncertain years. 


every estimable young lady should decline; 


as, for instance, an excess of 


superfluity of 


pranuts, a 
chewing-gum, ‘oo many 
plates of ice-cream, a deceptive use of art:- 
ficial beautifiers, an of invita 


tions to church, ball, or theatre, from more 


ace eplane e 


than one escort on the same occasion, an 
Introduction to men of unknown respecta- 
bility, a participation in unkind 
concerning Others of their sex, and 
like that detract from 
true enjoyment, or produce the pangs of 


Natural 


remarks 
own 


numberless things 


unhappiness indness and pure 
instincts may, however, generally be relied 
on for proper guidance in such circum 
stances, but when the subjec: of matri- 


mony, Which is really the most) important 
epoch in every woman's lite, is considered, 
is it not wise and well to apply more seri- 
ous thought to the matter, so as to arrive at 
The of the 


sexes necessitates that the man must always 


correct conclusions *? relation 


oe while the woman 
inevitably disposes of her fate, and 
that of the man, too, most emphatically, in 
a majority of cases. 

of actual experience, 
Adamic theory, teachings, 
that woman is properly the subordinate or- 


be the one to ‘‘propose,”’ 


J¥4D 
Such being the facts 
notwithstanding the 
and Mosaic 
namental companion of man, polished into 
beautitul similitude from a superfluous rib, 


is it not equity towards impulsive and en 


thusiastic young men whe have been al 
lowed to fan the sparks of ardent admira 
tion into the flames ot devoted love, that 
they should be sure fan affirma ur 
wer when they do brave the risk | 
‘ 4 \ 
is at nuiated there 
of approval or token of appreciatior rt 


other intuitive indication that their suit 


favored long in 


was 
€ the 


advance of actual 


re 








climax of proposal. Is it not, 
both judicious and a matter of duty on the 
part ot every young lady to so guage her 
conduct and intercourse with gentlemen 
acquaintances as to prevent any matrimo- 
nial proposals except from the one her heart 


| and affections approve, and will unqual- 


fiedly accept ? The apparent! trivia, events 
that bring many people together in first 
acquaintance, and subsequent marriage al- 
liance, are doubtless among the most im- 
portant providences that occur, and a sub- 
ject that is fraught with such weighty re- 
sults should never be treated lightly If 
every young lady could fully understand 
the life-long misery, or happiness, that is 
likely to ensue from the acceptance cr re- 
jection of proposals, there 
would be less thoughtless capriciousness, 
and rosh flirtations would be wholly un- 
known. 


matrimonial 


- —<x_ - > - os 
COVETOUSNESS is not natural to man; 
but covetousness must be 
excited by a special cause, as a given dis- 


generosity is. 


ease by a given miasma:and the essential 
nature of amaterial for the excitement of 


covetousness is that it shall be a beautiful 
thing which can be retained without a use. 
The moment we Can use our possessions to 


any good purpose ourselves, the instinct of 


communicating that use to others rises side 
by side with our power If vou can read a 


book rightly, vou will want others to hear 


it, if you can enjoy @ ygcture mgltly. you 
wil] want others to see it; learn how 1 
manage a horse, a plough, or a shi and 


you will desire to make your subordinates 
good horsemen, ploughmen, or sail 
the fine 


hut, 


rs—you 
instru- 


will never be able to see 


ment you are master of abused once 
fix your desire on 
the purest pride and folly in 
will mix with the desire, 


ast Wholly inhuman 


and ail 
your heart 
and make you at 
ugly lumpot 


anvthing useless, 


—& mere 
stomach and suckers, like a cuttlefish. 

As we advance from youth to middle 
and a dif- 
The flow of 
gay, impetuous spirits begins tosubside ; lite 
gradually ussumes a graver cast; the mind 


thoughtful The 
attention 1s now transferred from pleasure 


age, a new field of action 
ferent character is required 


opens, 


, 
* 
turn. 


a more sedate and 


to interest ; thatis, to pleasure diffused over 
a wider extent, and measured by a larger 
Formerly, the the 


present moment occupied the whole atten- 


} 
. 
seale. enjoyment of 


terminates 
in itself, but refers to some 


tion ; now no action ultimately 
more 


Wealth and power, the instrument of 


distant 
aim 
lasting gratification, are now coveted more 
than any single pleasure; prudence and 


foresight lay their plan ; industry carries on 
its patient efforts ; activity pushes forward ; 
address winds around ; here, en 
to be overcome ; there, a rival 


placed ; competition warms ; and the 


enemnyv 


r is 


to be dis- 


of the world thickens on every side. 





A MAN can no more hold himself entirely 
aloof from the thoughts of others than trom 


the sunlight and the air around him: both 


will influence and form him, whether he 


desire it or not. Of course, be can shut 
himself away from a large measure of 
either, and grow pale and weak, bodily and 
mentally, in consequence ; but that will not 
make what little power Is lett him more en- 
rely his own. The best thinker is he 


who gladly welcomes every aid, who is hos- 
pitable to every thought, who weighs every 
opinion, respectsevery honest conviction, 
and thankfully adopts such as ap- 
prove themselves to his judgment, yet at 
the same time so works over all he receives 
in the crucible of his own mind that the 
is purified and the dross expelled. 
When he gives it to others by lip or pen, it 
is not less, but more his very own than if 


ideas 


gold 


he had not enriched his mind from so manv 
sources. 


It is a mistake to suppose that enjoy 
ment is something necessarily apart from 
our work, or what we call duty. 7 ser 
ous and resigned tone which is ¢ v 
assumed in speaking ot tv t stos 
rate from it all t “ee 

nsive _ 
well as its work, its leisure as well as its it 
dustry ; and, in the ideal lite, duty and en 


joyment will ever be tou 


' 
therefore, 


The Werild’s Happenings. 





Secretary Bayard is credited with an aver- 
sion for reading the papers. 

The Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage carries 
an insurance of 9%, 00 on his life. 


A little boy, an orphan, was not long ago 
om the chain-gang in Nashville, Tenn. 

Francis Murphy says that marriages are 
made in Hearen, and dissolved in alcobwl. 

A rapcher in Montana owns a dog that 
can pick out cattle with his bran upon them. 


Drab white—something like a tramp's 
shirt—is one of the fashionable colors this year. 

An order for job printing wa» received 
from Siberia, recently, by an Augusta, Me., man. 

Cheese rinds are disposed of by making 
them intocement for mending glass and porcelain, 

A man, cla'ming to be a scientist, wants 
some one to bore the earth to keep it from bursting. 


Chelsea, Mass., has twenty different sys- 
tems of sewerage, with a total of only twenty miles 
of sewers. 


The ‘shrimp of the air’’ they call the 17- 
year locust, now that K Iscoming into vogue as an 
article cf food, 


Rev. Heber Newton joins the cremation 
crusade with the statement that It is duty to the living 
te burn the dead. 


A scratch on his hand, developing into 
blood-poisuning, has caused the death of a man at 
Deer Lodge, m. Fe 


A German engineer has invented an elec- 
tric target, on which a hand indicates the exact point 
where the bullet strikes it. 


A Painesville, O., woman claims to have 
vented a unicycle that can travel at the rate of a 
« and a half per minute. 


A resident of Geddes, Onondago county, 
\. Y., is reported to have sold his wife for five dol- 
lars, saying he was ‘*hard up.’ 


New Bedford, Mass., carpenters shingled 
one side of the roof of a house before they discovered 
they were working on the wrong building. 


No less than 12,000 collectors of ‘‘rare 
old stamps’? were foundamong the school children 
of New York by a journalist of that city who made 
an imvestigation. 


It is becoming quite ‘‘the thing’’ in the 
leading apitals of Europe to have baths sunk in the 
fluor, with several steps leading down to them in the 
Pompeian fashion. 


A chemist in New York asserts that in 
every 40) pounds of green tea used in this country the 
consumer drinks more ihan a half pound of Prussian 
blue and gypsum. 


A young Englishman, arraigned in a 
New York court, afew days ago, on the charge of 
making off with $1,000, gave homesickness as an ex- 

st for his crime. 


A Connecticut sportsman lately shot a 
prize peacock belonging to one of his neighbors. He 
said he ‘‘thoug'it it was a wild goose.** An accom- 
plished ornithologist that. 


A new royal official has made his appear- 
ance ou the St. James Palace staff since ra's have 
multiplied there so uncomfortably. He isthe **Ruyal 
Kateatcher,** and gets @0a year. 


A sensitive minerin California recently 
committed suicide because he had heard be was 
charged with giving liquor toa prisoner in the bucal 
jail, and endeavoring to assist him to escape. 


A Kansas paper speaks of it as a remark- 
able fact that, in a certain instance where an enzi- 
neer was wanted, a ‘*machine’’ was placed in the 
hands of a woman, who run itte the satistaction of 
all concerned, 


Freaks of the hen tribe have been very 
sumerous of late, but none, perhaps, are more re- 
markable than anegg with eleven yolks, which an 
Alloway, N. J, woman claims was produced by one 
ot her chickens. 


A queer freak of nature in the shape of 
a ‘‘eat-rabbit,*’ is attracting aitention In Montgom- 
ery, Ala. The head and half the body of the crea- 

re resemble these of acat, while the other part of 
the body is like that of a rabbit. 


A drunken man laid down a few nights 
ago beside the track of a railroad leading into New 
York City, and narrowly escaped instant death, the 
wl els of an express rain having come in such clo e 
proximity to his head as to knock off his hat and 
slightly graze his ekull. 


A Hartford, Conn., couple who thirty 
years ago were engaged to be marr ed, but quarrelicd 
andl separated before the arrival of the appointed 
were united lu matrimony the other day. The 
bride had remained single ever since. The groom 
married, but lost his wife three years ago. 


The redemption clerk who is in trouble 
over a large deficit in the Sub-Treasurer’s office at 
New Uricans, is said to have such an astonishing fac- 
ulty for detecting couuterfeit money, that he has 
often detected one while blindfolded, stopping at it 
a> he ran over a package in which it had been placed. 


‘For an obvious reason I will dismiss the- 
congregation, and dispense with the communion ser- 
vier, ** said Rev. Mr. Lombard, rector of the Episeo- 
pal Church at Fairfield, Conn., onarecent Sabbath, 
as, at the first sounds of the organ, thousands of bees 
searmed vut of the roof, where they had gune into 
the huney-making business, 


time, 


A mathematical genius has ascertained 
atifa he people of the world were brought to- 
x rat Bos on and stretched along the rallroad 
Kk, they would only extend as far as New York 

e bu hes thet together at ft 

ar ‘ a 

2 iarge 
iw h had been painted the words, *‘Tarn 
ver It required considerable strength to ac- 


plich this, and when it was done the command. 


Now turn me back, and let me fool sume one else, ** 
was fuund boldly painted on the under 


side of the 


+ 
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WHITE CLOVER, 





BY RITA. 





Some truant stars came down one night 
And danced on a velvet lawn ; 

But stayed too late and paled and died 
In the rose of an early dawn. 


The thrush’s call was mute that morn, 
The robin's song unsung : 

And sadly all the drooping leaves 
In mournful silence hung. 


But when another dawn had come, 
All fresh, and sweet, and fair, 

The twinkling stars had reappeared, 
White clover blossomed there. 


And when the daylight stole away, 
Their kindred in the sky 

Sent dew-drop kisses, touched with tears, 
And whispered down—Good-bye ! 





—_—_—-s 


A Golden Tress. 


BY H@NRY FRITH. 








APTAIN FitzHugh was hurriedly 

pacing up High Street, Portsinouth, 

one splendid July day, for he had 
much to do before he sailed. He had to bid 
good-by to several friends, to take a fare- 
well of the Port Admiral’s family, and— 
tirst of all—to have his hair cut! 

He was a Very handsome inan of about 
thirty-five, and as he re:noved bis hat when 
entering the apartment in which Mr. Crew, 
hairdresser, was wont to operate, that 
experienced individual decided that he had 
scarcely ever seen ‘so fine a ’ ead of 
’air!”’ 

While the hairdresser drew upa chair 
and went for his scissors, which he apolo- 
gized for baving left in the shop, Captain 
Fitz-Hugh glanced round the room, and 
perceived lying on a table beneath the 
window a quantity of long, thick tresses of 
the inost lovely auburn hair he had ever 


seen. He stepped across and took hold of 
it. It was fine and glittering as spun glass 
or 


silkworim’s silk. The officer murmur- 
ed: 


*** Beauty draws us by a single hair. ° 


‘*This must be such hair as Lucrezia 


Borgia poss , and of which Byron kept 
a hair ortwo. How wonderfully beauti- 
ful!” 


“It is indeed, sir,’’ said Mr. Crew, re- 
entering the room; **and though I yave a 
good and fair price for it, I think no inoney 
could really pay its worth !” 

“What could have induced any woman, 
to part with it? ” exclaimed Harry Fitz- 
Hugh, 

‘* Poverty, sir, I have no doubt, ’’ was the 
reply, ‘*the young lady who wore it once— 
for she was areal lady, and no mistake— 
caine in about an hour ago and asked ine to 
buy it. She said it made her head ache, 
and she would sooner have the money; so 
we soon agreed about it, ”’ 

‘* Was she very beautitul ? ”’ asked Harry. 

“ Weill, no, sir, I should say not; per- 
sonabie and comely no doubt; very fair 
and with nice eyes, but not beautiful. ”’ 

*“* Do you know who she was? ”’ 

“No, sir, I don’t ; she is, I think, a stran- 
gerin the place.’’ 

“Mr. Crew, will you sell me a single 
curl of these lovely tresses?’ asked Cap- 
tain Fitz-Hugh, after a pause; “I will give 
you your own price for it.”’ 

“ Well, sir, you see it would hurt it to 
cut a long tress shorter ; but you shall have 
this much of one for a guinea,” and he 
drew a very little line off one of the tresses. 

Captain Fitz-Hugh took itand tur 4d it 
round his finger. How soft and © -y it 
felt! A strange thrill passed throug:: ulin. 
He turned the few bairs round into a ring, 
put them in a piece of silver paper which 
the hairdresser brought him, and placed 
the lock in his pocket-book. Then he 
subinitted his own curls to the scissors. 

There are no greater gossips than hair- 
dressers or barbers; Mr. Crew was son 
talking of all the floating news of the day 
while perforining his task. 

“Sail to-unorrow, sir? Then you won’t 
be at the Admiral’s ball next Tuesday. 
Very handsome young lady his niece, sir. 
He has adopted her, I hear ; she was one of 
his brother's children, who has a numerous 
fainily—a clergyinan, sir. Her brother is 
to sail under yuu, sir? Well, now to think 
of that! Lieutenant, 1 suppose? Miss 
Vane is very bandsome, but somehow she 
has rather a repelling air. It’s astonishing 
the difference in people! Some make you 
feel happier when you look at them, as the 
young lady with the —— hair did ; and 
some make you feel depressed, as if clouds 
caine over the sun. Temper, I suppose, sir 
—character.”’ 

When Captair Fitz-Hughb left the hair- 
dresser’s, he proceeded at once to the 
Admiralty House, where, in fact, he was 
invited to luncheon. 

He a good private fortune, and 








was generally acceptable where there were | 


inarriageable young ladies. 

The Admiral’s wife bad fancied that he 
was struck with their adopted daughter, 
Miss Vane, and was therefore anxious to 
promote their acquaiutance. 

She and her husband were childless, and 
bad,as Mr. Crew said,adopted Lettice Vane: 
but the lady had found the Adinirai’s niece 


y i iInéans a8 agreeabie an addition t 
the family as she had hoped, and was, 
therefore, anxious to marry ber off; any 


Other ineans of getting rid of ber not being 
possible, as the Admiral was blind to her 
faults; from which, indeed, be did not 
suffer as his wife did. 

Lettice had a cross, dissatistied temper, 


and was thoroughly uniuteresting out of a| 1 wid ber what you bad done tor me; while | 


7D 
a. 


oman — “ — 











ball-room or garden-party. She talked on! 
for udiniration, and gon F sit silent tor 
hours when alone with her aunt, who 
dearly loved chat and gossip, and felt the 
silent presence of the beautitul Mias Vane 
asarort of nightmare on her spirits, 

She theretore welcomed Captain Fitz 
Hugh very cordially. His ship belonged 
to the Channel squadron, and she boped to 
see him again shortly. Lettice swept into 
the drawing-room soon after bis arrival, 
y mrcape dressad, but with a decided 
frown on her face. On seeing hiin, however, 
she brightened into a smile, and greeted 
him cordially. 

“Your brother will stay to luncheon, 
Lettice, won't he ?” asked the kind hostess, 
re her niece sat dowu and took up a feather- 
an. 

“Yes, thanks ; he will join us as soon as 
papa can spare him.” 

“And your sister? Is she come ?” 

“No,” said Miss Vane, flushing deeply. 
“She has sent an apoloyy ; she is very busy 
for Trevor, and she hopes you will excuse 
her. Indeed, she fears she cannot call nere 
again, for our mother has sent her an ur- 
gent summons hone.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Mrs. Vane. “I had 
taken quite a fancy to her. She is so 
bright, she somehow warins one like sun- 
shine.”’ 

“Rather an unpleasant quality in this 
burning heat,” sneered Miss Vane. “But 
Rose is good-natured, J allow.” 

At this moment the admiral entered, 
followed by Miss Vane's brother, who had 
arrived aday ortwo before previously to 
join Captain FitzHugh's ship. He was a 
tall, handsome young man, resembling his 
sister, but with a frank, gay simile; and as 
Captain litz-Hugh shook hands with him, 
he decided that his new lieutenant looked 
pleasant, but bad a weak mouth and rest- 
less eyes. Miss Vane’s imanner to her 
brother was extremely co'd, and Fitz 
Hugh was conscious that she threw a 
chill both on the young officer and her 
aunt at luncheon. 

“So Rose will have to leave for home as 
s00n as you sail,’’ said Mrs. Vane. “I 
wish she could have stayed with Lettice a 
littie while, it only for the ball.”’ 

Trevor Vane pa ow! as he replied : 

“You are very kind, and wish she 
could have stayed, but she is wy mother’s 
right hand you know, and they really 
could scarcely spare ber for the two or 
three days we were in London together, 
and the two days we hava been here.”’ 

“Rather bard lines for a young girl,’ 
said the Adiniral, “to have the care of a 
whole family of young ones.” 

“And she bears it so cheerfully,’’ added 
Mra, Vane. “1 was quite struck durin 
my visit to the vicarage by her high 
spirits, and the cheerful way she tovk all 
her worries, It seemed to me sbe had 
scarcely a moinent to herself, except when 
she sat with me; yet sue never lost 
patience or looked worried by anything.”’ 

“She is the most unselfish girl t ever 
knew!’ said Trevor, warily. “1 aust 
Sav that, though she is iny sister.”’ 

“IT really think we might spare Captain 
Fitz-Hugh all these family details,’’ said 
Lettice, rather soornfully. 

“They interest ime,’ said Harry, “1 
have no young female relatives, and 1 like 
to hear of other men’s sisters.”’ 

“Is your mother living, Captain 
Hugh ?” asked Mrs. Vane. 

“No, Iam sorry to say,” was the reply. 
“She died when I was achild, soon alter 
my father. I was brought up by an aunt 
who certainly did not bear the worries I 
inflicted on her cheerfully.” 

‘Boys are great plagues when they are 
little,’ said Lettice. 

** Quite true, Miss Vane; and sometimes 
when they are not litte. ”’ 

* You are thinking of your ‘young gentle- 
man,’ alias nidshipinan, ’' she said, with 
a little laugh ; ** but vou have the power of 
makirg them behave themselves, There 
is no discipline like that of the navy 1 
know.”’ 

The conversation then took another turn, 
and Lettice becaine wonderfully amiable 
and pleasant to Harry Fitz Hugh. 

Something of the fascination ber beauty 
had exercised over him at their first ineet- 
ing returned; and when, on going back to 
the drawing-rooin, she played with great 
brilliancy—she had been weil taugl.t—he 
forgot the unpleasant impression of the 
early part cf his visit,, and was sorry that 
he was obliged to go away #0 s00N; and 
when Mrs. Vane pressed Lins to return and 
dine athalf past seven, be assented alimost 
eagerly. 

The Adiniral’s dinner-party was very 
leasant, and Harry thought that Trevor 

ane proinised to be a gain to his band of 
officers, he seeined so Intelligent and light- 
hearted. ; 

They left the house together, Fitz Hugh 
for his hotel, and Trevor Vane for bis 
lodging, which was also in the High Street. 
At the door of the latter they parted. 

Trevor adinitted himself with a latch-key 
and ranswiltly upstairs into the drawing- 
room. 

A young girl seated at a table busy at 
work sprang up as be entered and was at 
once clasped in bis aris and kissed fer- 
vently. ” 

“Still at work, my pvor little darling : 


Fitz- 


he said. “* Rose, how can I ever thank 
y' u for all vou bave dowe for tie 9; 

‘By being a good boy for e' 

erealter ' wghe 

sia pleasant ever y 

Yes, very pleasa 

Orilliant for the sake 
who also dived there, Is ippnme. sie did 
not KIVe 16 CVE 4 Crims iinsK. I BL pppome 
she thought she had bullied ine enough 


this morning. Wasn't the in a rage when 


— — 


she would not spare me a pound out of ber 
large allowance!" 

“You had better not have told ber, 
Trevor. ” 

**No—why? If I had dared, I would 
have told unc:e Toin also; but I could not 
safely, he is such a Tartar! ’’ 

“And what is your Commander like, 
Trevor ?” askea Rose, resuming her work; 
“now that you have talked with him.” 

“He is a capital fellow! Handsome, 
distinguished, gallant-looking. He has the 
very air of a inan who would cut out a 
ship trom under the gunsof a battery. I 
— you could have seen him!’ regret- 

ully. . 

“Yes ; Lahould have liked it; but it will 
do another time, Aunt is not angry that I 
ain not going there again, is she ?"’ 

“Oh, notonly sorry! They all praised 
you, Ull Lettice had to apologize w the 
‘Cap’en.’ But olb |! Rose, vou have lust the 
ball too for ny sake !"’ regretfully, 

“It doesn’t matter; I don’t care for a 
ball, Trevor; at least,’’ truthfully, ‘not 
under the circuinstances,"’ 

For it was « disappointinent. Rose 
dearly loved dancing, and the Admiral 
had promised her a new ball-dress if she re- 
tnained, no small boon to a girl who had to 
dreas on a fabulous fifteen pounds a year! 
However, it could not be helped ; and she 
tried, by turning the conversation, to 
twmake Trevor forget her sacrifice, 

Early the next morning brother and 
sister parted. Trevor insisted on seeing 
her off before he went on board; and she 
was fain taconsent thus to forego watching 


his sbip sail away as she had meant te do, 
ae + * * . * 


Rose’s journey home wasalong one, as 
her father's vicarage was in Devonshire, 
and she was very tired when she reached 
it; but no one would have thought so whe 
had seen her spring from the cab into her 
father’s arins, or when she answered the 
greetings of the younger brothers and 
sisters who clustered round her in the ball. 
They led her in triumph into the drawing- 
rooin, where her invalid mother lay on the 
sofa, and after the two had embraced, 
insisted on taking off her bat and cloak, 

“She must have some tea belore she goes 
upstairs, musn’t she, mother ?”’ cried Ger- 
aldine, the next girl in age, and ss she 
spoke she lifted off Rose's hat. 

A general cry followed the action. 

“Why, Rose,’’ was uttered in one voice, 
“what bave you done with your hair 7” 

“Given it to Trevor as a parting gift,”’ she 
said, laughing and blushing. 

“Ok, that’s nonsence !”’ 

“Bot, Rose,” said her mother, with a 
distressed look, ‘‘why have you cut off your 
hair? It was your great beauty! I aim 
very vexed at it !’’ 

“T am sorry, mother,’ said the girl, ten- 
derly, ‘‘but 1 couldn't help it. I will tell 
papa why I cut it off, and if he approves, I 
know you will. It will grow again.” 

“Never perhaps to its former wonderful 
length, nor in equal beauty, Rose! I am 
quite annoyed at your dving such @ 
foolish thing! I bope it was not done to 
please Lettice ?”’ 

“Oh! no, mother. She is very angry 
about it, and says I am an idiot for my 
pains,” laughing. 

“T hope I shall not have the same to may,’’ 
replied her mother. 

The vicar at that noment entered, and at 
once perceived that his daughter's glorious 
hair was cut off, and now lay only in short 
rings on her head, He was equally sur- 
prised and annoyed, for he had been proud 
of ber golden tresses; but she begged bin 
to let ber tell hiin the cause of their disap- 
pearance alone, and taking biin away tw 
his study, told him a tale which made him 
clasp her to hisheart with tears in his eyes 
aud bless her fondly. A few tminutes 
afterwards the tather and daughter reen- 
tered the drawing-room, and the vicar, 
turning to the surprised family, maid ; 

* Rose bas acted nobly about ber hair, 
and I regard her little rings as a crown of 


bonor. Ask her no more aboutit. ”’ 
And as the vicar’s coinmand was never 
disobeyed, Kose heard no more of the 


departed glories of ber golden tresses, 

Tithe passed on, and the curls grew 
longer, and promised to be of the old sheen. 
But Rose had little tine to think about 
them. She was #80 busy nursing her 
mother, teaching her sisters and two tiny 
brothers, and visiting the sick and poor of 
the parish. 

One day there came a letter tor her from 
Trevor enclosed in that to bis father. 
was seldoin that he sent her 4 separate 
epistie, and Rose eagerly opened and read 
it, Itran thus: 


* DEAREST OLD Rose, 


a sheet to yourself, though you know how 
I hate letter-writing, because I have the 
very strangest thing to tell you, 
per is, as you Know by iny report, @ capital 
tellow; and he and I have had many long 
chats on the deck. He is not at all stand- 
oftish, though he isastrict and good officer, 

“Well, one day we were standing 
chatting by the bulwark on the poop, when 
his coxswain, who was going on shore YW 
| execute some coumissions for him, come 
up and asked for the list of articles to be 
bought, Captain Fitz-Hugnu opened lis 
pocket-book, and drew it out & give bitm, 





at the saine moment letting fall from ita 
iided paper, which fell on the deck, 

The wind was very gh, ana hoe 

. | A 

- 4 ; 

half off when I ered it, and « west 
ine that it was a curl Of ygo.ler jalr. j 
daresay I iooked a little ainused, though J 
| tried to screw up 4 demure lace when I 


It 


“7 really can’t help giving you | 
‘ 7 4 | yirl, with cheeks like roses—allamnne, in fact, 





——= o——— 


as he thanked me, and said, quoting Swift, 
I think—ian't it? 

“Only a woman's hair, Vane, but I 
should ve regretied lodng it. I gaves 
guinea for it. It was not given to me.’ 

“ Yeve a guinea!’ 1 exciaimed, aiwazed. 

* Yea, I bought it from Crew, in High 
Street. Some girl bad sold bim her hair— 
the most glorious suff you can imagine !— 
and I tok a fancy to havea lock of it, 
which Le sould ine, you see it is nu love- 
token.’ 

“I believe I was redder in the face than 
he had been, for 1 could declare that it ie 





your hair! but he did not notice m 
es he was ng on the bair wi 
quite a look of affection. 


“ ‘Fancy selling it!" he said, dreamily. 
‘What a sacrifice it was! and why did 
doit? I hope not to buy mere finery f" 

“Oh, nol’ maid I. ‘More likely to heip 
— friend it. need, like a dear, generous 
giri tt” ; 


“*Ay! that was it, I feel sure! What 
angels woinen are !’ 
“ ‘Some,’ said I, emphatically. Some 


are, and soine are the reverse.’ 

“Now, Rose, what do you think of my 
mory? Fancy the skipper giving a guines 
for a tew hairs of your dear lithe head! 
Are you not conceited, you goldeu-haired 
lassie ? Loould have told him that the 
beart was far more golden than the hair f* 


Kose was greatly amused at this anecdote, 
and blushed all unseen at the sailor's 
extravagant adiniration of her tresses. Her 
mother and father wore equally amused 
when they read the letter. a 

& ” * - ” i 


Three years went on their speedy way. 
Miss Vane, the Adiniral's heiress, was still 
Mins Vene, though ber first youth—for she 
was eight vears Rose's senior—was fading ; 
and a fretiul temper had lett some traces 
round the delicate inouth and on the snowy 
brow. 

Rome, just twenty, was far prettier than 
she had been ; health, and a jvyous sweet 
teuper, gave an inexpressible charm to the 
girl's countenance, better than any beauty. 

Captain FitzHugh’s ship was ordered 
home, and the tamily at the vicarage were 
in glad excitement at the idea of veeing 
their beloved Trevor once inore, 

No joy could perhaps be greiter than 
that with which they welcome the bronzed 
frank young fellow, when at last he atone 
amongst them. After more goneral greet- 
ings were over he inanaged to get Kome & 
himself, and said : 

“T have kept ny word, Rosebud ; I have 
neither played cards, nor bave I # single 
debt. You see what you bought with your 
— tresses—and, by Jove! how they 
pave grown again !’’ 

Rose ki 
tears. 

“Dear,” she said, “I would have given 
0y bead itself for such a result.” 

“TI believe you would, my darling! You 
are a regular brick, Ruse! Oh,and what do 
you think?) The skipper caine down here 
in the train with ine. He is going t stay 
for a lew weeks atthe Abbey. You should 
have seen how Lettice set her cap at bin 
when we dined at the Adusral’s,but I don’t 
believe he cares for her.’’ 

“We have not seen Lettice tor more than 
a year. Is she still as lovely as ever?” 
asked Kose. 

“Well, no; not quite. She has a fretfal, 
worried look, Ot the two I prefer you, 
Jittle sunshine, as a beauty now.” 

“Nonsense, Trevor! How can you talk 
such nonsense? Assit I could be compared 
with Lettice 1" exclaimed Rose. 

Was it because Miss Vane knew that 
Captain Fitz-Hugh was their near neighbor 
for the time being that she wrote and 
invited herself to visit her parents at that 
very tine? We believe it was; Trevor 
declared that he was certain of it,and jested 
about “her intentions’ to Rose, whe, how- 
ever, would never listen ww anything ill- 
natured about her sister, 

It was the day after Miss Vane's arrival. 
The sisters were wa'kinyg in tie viearage 
garden under soine |iine-trees which formed 
an embowered path near a stall coppice 
which belonged to the glebe, when they 


him with eyes full of glad 


| saw ‘Trevor approaching, accompanied by a 


| 





The skip- | 


tall, stately inan, With a rather wantical air 
about bit. 


“Here is Captain Fitz-Mugh !" exectaissed 


Letticea. “You see, he has come over 
directly be knew that I was bere,"’ 
She had been confiding to Rise the wee 


her aunt bad,that Captain Fitz High meant 
to propose to her. 

ferry was really glad to see her, and 
aivaneed with the trank courtesy of his 
prolession to greet ler ; then, as she tarned 
and said, “Captain Fitz Hugh—uy suter 
Kose,” be started ; for there stood a young 


memory of the lock of hatr she 
in the 


from the 
knew be kept—and hair glistening 


| sunshine as that had which bad caught his 


gave it w him, for be flushed and laughed | 


eye in Crew's haircutting room, 

He recovered hitnsell instantly, however, 
bowed, and then, a8 the path was narrow, 
Miss Vane and he walked on together, and 
tose and Trevor followed, Trevor whisper- 
ing to his sister: 

“He noticed the hair! I 
did !"" 


Rose, 


atin certain ie 


soinewhat confused, at onee put on 


her hat, which had been dangling by Ma 
Strings froin ber arth, 

(‘apta FitzHuyh stayed to luncheon, 
All Wol the hearts of the wl ‘ . sage 

y S | Asari t at 4 i r a 
7 “4 

erke| and, act.contrivel ao 
aj propriate ites, Chiat 18 al care ¥ & 
ehance of speaking to Hose france 


which, by tue way, greatly intensied his 
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desire to know more of the girl the bue of 
whose Lair bad =) takes bis taocy. He was 
listening ber when Lettice wan talking 
to bim—watebing ber when |Leticr wm by 
bie side, apparently engroming bien; and 
all be saw of the brigit girl be thought 
charming. Her tenderues & ber urAber ; 
ber patience and loving cheertulines with 
the children ; the readiness with which she 
entered int) ber fatuer’s plans sod ovn- 
veraation did nA eacape him. 

But Bose was all unoonecious of bis of- 
servation. She believe! now that be was 
really ber sister's lover, and she would mA 
for worlds have interiered with Letty s 
prospects; she wastx loyal. But during 

| thomge bright summer evenings, | =teniog & 

| Harry's delightiul tenor woe when be 

' or & hia interesting Conversation, abe 
had” wraduaily grows care gresty tor 

him, ty be Lappy in bis inere presen, & 

; 

| 


find the days jung and dreary «ven be dit 


nA onne. 
At length, bowever, tiie vimet terininated, 


and be icftthe abby withvut having pro- 
pomed ty Lettice, Ys ber great indignation 
and ber parents esurprine. The tact was 
that even if Keme bad wot unovmecthrusly 
rivalied ber, Harry bad been brought bs, 
near the beauty, and bad been able 
judge ber more Wuly than by meeting ber 
only at balisor garden-parties. She had nv 
convereatiins excetaA that of sxciety, He 
disoovered thatahe bad read nothing Lut 
novela, that ber playing the piano, tvugh 
Driliiant, was only mechanics: , in Short, 
thad beautifal Lettice was dull, and made 
him feel dispused \ yawn; while sunshiny 
Heme, all life and animation, ovuld nt taik 
ty her father, Ws Trevor, or Weclever lillie 
Geraldine without showing Usat she was 
aoxyaainted ehh more than English jitera 
ture. How he had siniled at enune bright 
repartee of hers when Lattice had Leen 
rousing of the people they had known at 
Destntenth ? 
Mies Vane soon cut ber vat & the 
vicarage short, and returned her ativjAed 
euts, and there came a great biank for 
me, which she could nA deceive berseif 
int) thinking was caused by the ataence of 
| of Lattice. She uiissed the vince and siunile 
which bad grown dear & her, the gewial 
resevuce of bim whorm she believed & te 
yor winter's lover, and Hose, fail of seif- 
reproach and maidenly shame at having 
wiven ber love unsought, lost ber old gaiety 
and brightness, tw the annoyance sud 
| strageinent of the children, every one of 
} whom woudered why Heme should tine 
Lattice » much—lattice, who bad never 
shown her the slightest sflection. The 
mother slone divined her secret, and felt 
deeply for the poor girl 
lt wan a great relief ty Mra Vane Ww 
receive @ short tine afterwards a crom, 
sharp letter from Lettioe on the subject of 
Captain Fitz Hugh. 

“Hehad behaved shamefully!” she wrAe. 
“Never come near them! and the Ad:uiral 
told ber that it was sald be ssement ts go cut 
on tue next Arctic expeditiun! But,” 
Lattice added, ‘she did nA care; the 
Adusiral’s former Nay lieutenant bad been 
nade a commander > course now, and she 
knew very well that be had been only kega 
from proposing by Captain Fite Hugh's 
attentions t ber.” 

Her mother breathed « sight of relief; 
Lettice at least wourd not suffer from: dima 
pointed affection; and Messe would be saved 
of trating Fitz Hugh aa ber 


the pain 
winter's husband. 
Meantime summer had passed inte 


| autumn; the woeals were full of ripe nuts, 
| god the viearage children eagerly organized 
aputting- party ty the coopices and lanes 
which surrounded Heechan Atbey, the 
residence of Captain Fitz Hugh's triends. 
Hose entered rather languidiv tot: their 
plans, but onee oulin the wouls, ber spirits 
rose in the fresh sweet air of Oetvrver, and 
feit the conselation which nature always 
bestowson us. By and-by she was one of 
the busiest of the merry party, which was 
Comnpomed entirely of children, exceega a Mr. 
Belinont, bersell, (seralidine, how 
eighteen, for (Gaeraidine badalready «lover, 
who had been eager to join the young ones 
| for ber sake. 
| ‘The young Voices rang gieefully thrugh 
the wood as the wul-gatllerers dispersed tu 
pairs of groups, and it chanced tbat lume 
was alone when sie sav a quantity of 
magnificent fiberts banging aleve @ bedge- 
row which stood on a bank, baving « ditet 
beneath it which bad preserved Clete tres 
the clutches of the juvenile ineurtbere of the 
party. Hose determined to bave them. Sie 
carried a crook-stick asall the Ahbers did, 
and a few large stones which she perceived 





atid 


across the green, slimy water, Ky their ad 

sie crommed to the bak, 

along it, and reached the desired apt. 
Then drawing down the nuttree’s bran- 





ches with ber crook, she gathered the 
beautiful fruit and put it inte the basket 
whieh bung, alrealy well Blied, at ber 
WwW aint. 


Wien al! the filbertea were gathered she 
prepared to descend from: ber elevation aod 
return lo the stepping stones, bel on teoving 
she found that she wana prisoner! In ber 
eager. chs ber bat had tallen off, and ber 
hair had ouie down aid tre«avnne entangied 


inathborn. The tnore sis strove ts disen- 


tangie it, the tnore itbecaine trsund amdiet 
the thorns and tiny gies. 
It was an ateurd situat snd Meow { 
{ | aii J us . T rs 
. ay 
. 
mine me j 
pationtiy at ber "1 va J 
reiuctautiy she caiied for hep. “s ipa al 
repeated ier cry three tines before aid 


caine, 
Then suddenly, a fleet, firm fx t#tep was 
beard running WwW the sprt, and Captain 





aw little way down the diteh oflered her steps | 


creyt carelully 


THE SATURDAY 





Fitz Hugh stood on the Aber side of the 

| dstet. 

| Hume flushed with pleasure and surprise 
as she saw hiin. 

“Mine Vane!" be cried, “what wh?” 

“| am caught and beid like Ataaiom 
the hair of my head '' she anew 
laughing nervousiy: “I cannot get ires 
from the epitefal thorn ° 

“] will release you,” said Harry, and be 
sprang acroma the ditch Ww the bank. 

It veok bim, however, some minutes & 
dimentangie the golden ekein from the 
thorn ; and as the sunlight shone on it, be 
wan nore than ever struck by the resem 
bianee it bore w his treasured lock, and 
ovuld pot resist caressing it with bis band 
when at last it jay free between bis fiogers. 

“No wonder,’ be said, alinoat involan- 
tarily, “that the thorns strove ty keep such 
exquimite locks when they ones wuched 
ie 2°” 

Trembling and blusting, Kee stammered 
out ber thanks 

“And now,” he said, “let me help you 
down, aud |i you acrom tne ditch.’ 

‘There are stepping-stomes a little way 
down,” said Kime, as she put ber band in 
his, 

He led her caretully slong the bank and 
acrom the stones, but did nA then let go 
ber hand ; on the contrary, when she tried 
ty withdraw it he beid it fast. 

“Mins Vane,” be said, hurriedly, “I must 
speak cut now,and you mus forgive a plain 
seamen if he has no fine phrases ts cithe 
Lis feelings in. I luve you,dear—tenderly, 
truly! Home, will you be my wife? 

She started, trembled, and lw-ked up at 
himnin pretty doubt aud surprise. 

“Lave me! she gasped; “love me! Ob, 
it can't be true 

“Indeed it w—true as Heaven ' 
clared. “Why do you douts it” 

“Hecause we,"’ stammered Kose -*he- 
cause | thought—we thought that Leatiuce 


he Ge- 


She paused. 
He ground his heel impatiently inw the 
ground, 

“Tl night have expected it!’ be aad, with 
irritation. “I know it seemed so. Kut it 
was scarcely iy tauit—and yet it wae I 
was a weak idict ! for, Home, [ loved you ail 
the thue—you,and you only! Ob, can you 
mA believe me! Will you nat try te lowe 
me, dear 7" 

“I need not try,”’ she said, with deep 
Liushes. 

“Then you wiil be my darling little 
wile! he repeated eagerly. 

He read her answer in ber eyes. 

The viear and Mra. Vane, though sur- 
prised, were not displeased at finding that 
Hume was Harry's real attraction. They ovn- 
mented to give bin their daughter. 

“Though,” said the tather with emotion, 

, you will take from usthe sunshine of our 
| lives,’’ 
- * . * 7 -_ 


It was the eve of the wedding, Harry and 
lume were seated on the lawn (for it was 
still warin weather}, talking very seriousiy 
aud bappily of the life opening belore 
them. 

, “Do vou know, Kose,” said her lover, “I 
think fate inust have intended you always 
for me;torl tell in love with the ovlor of 
your hair betore I ever saw it or you!” 

“Not betore you had ever seen it, surely?” 
she waid, demurely. 

The sly little thing knew all about the 
lock in his pocket-book. 

“But I did. I had resulved tw sees, by 
every means in power, the girl who 
boisted such colors, when I met vou—and 
was satisfied ! But now it is time for me to 
throw away the other girl's hair. Look, 
dear,” and be opened his pocket-book and 
tink outlthe lock; “is it not exactly like 
your own?” 

Kime took it, laughingly and biushing, 
yet there were tears in ber vuice as she 
maid : 

“Hiarry, it te mine. I had it cut off at 
Portswouth, aud sold itty Mr. Crew. You 
may wellstare, dear! Kut I dor’t mund 
telling you now, for you know how gunxd 
Prevor is, Well, he had got sadiy in a 


just thea, and, poor boy ! was miserable | 


about it. Ile eould not ask papa for any 
more than be had given hiw; for be kuew 
the poor fathér could not spare it; he was 
afraid to tell the Admiral of bis difficulties, 
because he is so severe. Sothere was no 
one Ww belp bin but me, vou see. Now I 
bad been told that my bair was worth a 


great deal of woney, aud ] knew how the | 


Gerinan giris well their beads of hair; so I 
tried the plan and succeeded. Trevor went 
away free of debt, and in return for mv 
chevelure promised never to get in dets 
again, and bas kept his word.”’ 

Harry caught ber in bis ariwwe and kissed 
her passionately. 

“My dear, good lithe woman,” be cried, 
“no wouder f oved you from the time my 
eyes rested on that lovely gold. Kose, I 
will never par. with thus lock. It will 
aiways remind ine that I have married a 
generous, noble girl.” 

lettice was excessively angry when she 
heard of her sister's engageinent, but om- 
soled herself with ber new lover, who did 
propose, but she came tothe double wed 
ding of and Geraldine, and showed 
the only ill-tcampered face there present. 


Huse 


The marriages have both proved happy 
on hiiome's SUperiallvely s), ~ ibe “ ears 
Titigre "— 42 guard tor the pr 3” 
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PeVPrEKS were given to the world by 
Aiperica. Columbus carried them to Spain 


on bis return voyage in 1493, whence they 
| were digeiminated throughout Europe, ~ 
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EVENING POST. 
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Love’s Messenger. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN. 








WAS about twenty years of age, and 

with as mauy pence in my purse to 

boast of, woen what I am going to relate 
uormut 

i had entered on ny studies at the Oporto 
CA af Physicians, and was in receipt of 
a i eum from my father, paid monthly, 
which was barely sufficient for my 
and kxiging, an obl'ged me to live most 
sounmmaically and induige in no luxuries. 

However, 1 was young, blessed with a 
eomtented disposition and good bealth ; and 
what cvuld I desire nore? Bat I must tell 
you that, to complete my happiness, | 
lutged in an attic with a window the 
shutters of which I wan unable w close 
owing W the rust on the hin rust, the 
result of years of neglect. have often 


ti me Linges. 

I knew I never waa able to doso; it would 
have ewallowed up three inonth’sallowance 
tw pay tor the oil necessary for sach a piece 
A work. But what a magical window that 
wa’ How, on abright cold January night, 
it permitted the moon's soit rays to shine 





, an. 


through the panes: and in suinmer, when I 
left it open on accoupt of the great beat, 
bow it adinitled the sweet perfume of the 
orange Livasotin from the trees ip the neigh- 
touring garden! The owner of that garden, 
| who never caine W bis window, was no 
joutt of opinion that the garden was bia 
property; nevertheless I, who tnade love to 
+« flowers by day and slept with mv win- 
jow open that I might enjoy tueir sweet 
ext at night, believed that garden to be 
jooime. Many and inany atime have I stood 
at that attic window, with ny back resoiu- 
tely turned to the unopened books of stady 
on wy table, and my candle crackling and 
| faring as though to reproach me for my 
' wegiect of both. 

On one of these occasions 1 took to eount- 
ing the many lights that shone like so many 
giowworwuws it the windows of the house 
doan the street. One by one, as the night 


ee ee 


peared with the exception of two, at a great 
| distance from each other. 
| wonder who the owners of those lights 
| ovuld be—what they could be doing at that 
| late bour, the clock of the parish church 
having just struck twelve. 

Could they be dressmakers finishing 
wane dress? Do the ladies for whom 
they work ever think of the bard labor 
these pour women go through that they 
may be dressed in the latest fashion? 
| Could they be lighting some poor anxious 
wateber bythe sick-bed of a loved one, or 
sine poet deep in the compusition of a son- 
net to bis lady-love? 

My flights of fancy were rudely cut short 
(atthe moment by the spinttering of my 
candle, which baviug nearly burnt down to 
| the socket, saw fit lo gu out and leave ine 
in dark ness, 

“There is no remedy,’ thought I, ina 
rage, “I wust go to bed;"’ when, just as I 
was about w leave iny window, I observed 
one of the lights moving, and finally it was 
brought to the open window and held out 
by sume one, whether a man or a wowan I 
ovuld nut distinguish. 

Inestiuctively I cast my eyes in the direc- 
tom of the other light, when I saw it aiso 








Lad been brought Ww the window by sine . 


porn. 

“Now,” thought I, ‘this is decidedly a 
very curious coincidence. Two lights 
appearing at their respective windows at 
the same woment, and at the unusual 
bour of midnight, look as if their owners 
bad some private understanding!”’ 


_ 


moment to nove in exactly the same man- 
ner, as though saluting each other. I was 
watching these telegraph signs with great 
interest when my altention was calied off 
by a sight sound, and by the appearance 
ol something black in the air which seemed 
Ww be approaching uiy window. 


| forgetting that the flight of a bat is noise 
lem. 


| Now 1 bave an instinctive horror of a_ 
bat, and, anxious to avoid coming in contact 


With the creature,I drew liastily back. The 


dark object approacbed, flew through iny | 


open wiadow, and,striking against the wail 

im the dark, tell suddenly on to my bed. 
“Itasan owl!’ I exclaimed, seeing that 

by it» size it could not be a bat. 

| If pomsibie,I dislike owls more than bats. 

| Apart frow being, like the bat, a parasite of 

the churchyard, I always fancy the owl has 


| such a false air about bim. 


Were he, like a 


man, obliged to follow somes business,I ‘cei 
certain he would take to that of a wn- 
broker or usurer. Observe the bird well, 
and you will see that he has the exact cut of 
ime of those worthies—buge Spectacies on 
| bis sunken eyes, a long hooked nose, rusty 
| brow coat, thick short legs, bent and dirty 
natix,. Now ain! not right ? 


“I bate an owl, and shall make an end of | 


bun!’ I said bastily, shutting my window 
and re-lighting the scrap of candle for the 
por t»me, 
What was iny surprise, on approaching 
Led, arined with a stout stick and the 
gist, to see, instead of my enemy, the owl, 


: ety carrier-pigeon Db 80 exhausted a 
ha ea wed take him 
remingivintmy band? Putting down 
git, I proceeded to examine inv 


. ; - 
sooner, and, on 


ri doing 80, discovered a 
tier tied by a silken thread under his 
8 iiig. 

“The pigeon,” thought I, ‘is defrauding 
the Revenue; be is a contraband nik 


wondered since whether anyoue bas cleaned | 


advaneoed, the lights were put out and the | 
windows shut, and at last they all disap. | 


I began to) 


I noticed that the two lights began at this | 


“It must be a bat,” I thought, quite | 


| me! 


I pomsessed mywelf «of the letter, in spite 
of two severe pecks which the faithful 
inflicted on me in defense uf 

what he naturally cousidered his sacred 
charge, and then I let the poor bird go. He 
flew to the window, but, finding it shut, 
— bimeelf on the ledge. Meanwhile 
proceeded to read the foliowing letter— 


Elise,—Another day iest! All things 
seem to go against us,and I vegin t despair 
| of ever accomplishing what your mother 
| exacts from ime before she cousents to our 
| on nent. What can I say inore? What 
else is there to say, when I know that what 
1 have written will be the cause of your 
passing another night in sleeplessness 
and tears? (Good-bye! Our confidant has 
nearly finished his nightly allowance. 
Onee more good-bye, aad al ways believe in 
the love of your “ALBERT.” 


“Wao,” thought I, ‘‘can this ‘Albert’ be, 
| and this ‘Elise’? ” 
On looking round at the pigeon, he 
| seerned to be staring at wwe with his round 
| eves encircled by red rims. 

“Shall I allow the postinan to go with his 
letter or not 7" I muttered. 

I approached the window, and, on look- 
ing out, observed that one light had dis 
appeared, while the other seemed to be 
moving aboutin an uncertain inanner, as 
though beld by a hand that treinbled. 

“It is very clear,’’ I thought, “that the 
said Mr. Albert wrote that heart-rending 
letter, despatched it by his winged 
man, extinguished his candle, shut his 
window, and is by this time fast asleep ; 
while the poor girl is ina state of anxiet 
at the non.arrival of the pigeon, and fs 
moving about her light in the hope of at- 

| tracting the straved bird to her window. 

Na,” decided, “this is a matter of con- 

science. I mustallow the pigeon to depart, 

letter and all. Come here, you sweet 
| creature !"’ I said, in a soft voice, not to 
| startle him. ‘Come here, you little 
| stupic! I wonder if you are tond of bread- 
| cruinbs ?”’ 
| Opening my deal cupboara, I took out a 
| piece of bread, which I cruinbled on the 
table forhim. I thought of offering him 
some cognac or of making hiin some grog, 
the necessary ingredients for which I 
| always had ready; but fearing he night 
not accept of iny generous offer, 1 held ny 
| tongue. Apparenily breai was no un- 
| known delicacy to him, for he im:nediately 
| flew two the table, and, without the 
slightest ceremnony, began to eat. 

“That is enough, wy friend,’ I said, 
after a while. 

So saying, I picked up the deserter, re- 
tied the lewer under his wing, and, open- 
ing the window, allowed hii to go on bia 
journey. Alter watching the light in the 
window fora tew seconds, I saw it disap- 
pear. Evidently the post nad arrived at its 
destination. 

It was long before I fell-asleep that 
night; and it was only on seeing the re- 
inains on my table the next morning that I 
recollected what Lad occurred. 

I juin out of bed in haste, and ran to 
my window tw see if I could distinguish the 
two bouses in which the lights shone. 
| “If I only can find out this,” I thought, 
| “it will be quite easy to ask who inbabits 

them.”’ 
| But, alas,in the daylight one house ap- 

peared tome exactly like another, and I 
| could not decide with certainty! This put 
mime in great ill-humor. I dressed and 
breakfasted in haste—tor I was late—and 
| almost ran to the College. It was an ex- 

ainination-day, and the professor called ime 

up at once. Owing to having neglected 
my studies for two days, I was unprepared, 
and answered at random. My felliow- 
students turned their astonished eyes upon 
| me when they beard ine exclaiin in a 
rage— 
| “The fiend take that pigeon !”’ 
| Everything went wrong with me that 
aay; my thoughts were wandering, and I 
could attend to nothing. I only longea for 
bight to arrive that I mightsee if the pigeon 
returned to tne. 

As soon as it was dark, I hastened to the 
window. It seemed to be the work of the 
Evil One—there were lights in every win- 
| dow down the street; and it appeared to 
ine that the peuple would never go to bed. 

*You idiots!" I thought. “Do you know 
| it is getting on for eleven o’clock ?—and to 
| inorrow not even the old gentieman himself 
| will get you out of bed !’’ 

At last,as on the previous nigbt,the lights 
began to disappear one by one, though 
taking much longer to do so—on the princi- 
ple of **the watched kettle never bvils,”’ I 
suppose. In the end, however, I was re- 
warded ; the lights were out, with the 
exception of the identical two of my un- 
known triends. 

“The pigeon won't cone. It was only by 
chance be caine last nigut. I must contess 
1 ain disappointed, for I wanted to see the 
| end of this comedy,” 1 muttered. 
| Tbe church clock at this moment struck 
| tweive,and immediately the lights repeated 
| their signals, as before. 

“And the pigeon is not coming to me,” I 
muttered. “Hark! I think I hear the 
fluttering of bis wings !”’ 

1 was not mistaken ; he flew straight in at 
ny window and on to the table, where I 
had already scattered some cruinbs in an- 
ticipation of his paying me another visit. 
While be ate, I read the letter—the answer 
from Elise. it was as folk 








rs y+ 


“Albert,—You cannot imagine what an 
agony I was in last night on account of our 
confidant. He took half an hour to get to 
I ain afraid to write to you wit my 
customary frankness, for by the delay and 
by the different way in which your letter 
was tied, I very much fear the pigeon must 
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save been detained ameon 
ae CeO Mheble |” exclaimed 
tinding J .was @igcovered.) “ 
Albert ; do not be discouraged. What 
‘nother exacts from you is prompted by no 
evil or cruel thought, but by her ove 
for us | It may be long we 
‘realize our. fond hopes; but have we not 
confidence in each other? Good Heaven ! 
should the pigeon be again detained— 
should anyone read these lines! I dare 
not write.more. Good-bye! 

: “ELIss.” 


Poor girl! I could understand the 
‘shame she felt at the thought of her words 
being read by other eyes than those for 
which they were intended. However, the 
‘evil deed was done. I letthe pigeon 
‘and on the following aight intercepted 
this letter— 


“Elise,—The pigeon was also detained on 
his return to me. If itbe awoman who 
stoops to such an act, I hope on reading 
these lines she will feel ashamed when I 
tell her she is transgreasing every rule of 
good breeding. If it be a man, his curi- 
osity is contemptible, and he a coward for 
the uncerhand way in which he is acting 
when sure that he cannot be found out, 
This letter is written more for the person 
who intercepts our letters than for you, 
my love. “Your “ALBERT.” 


My conscience pricked me on readin 
this letter, and I blushed for the act I ha 
committed. However, my curiosity 
triumphed over my better feelings and ny 
twenty years wm 2 at the cruel joke I 
had played; and the Eyil One surely 
prompted these lines that I added to 
Albert’s ictter— 


“Madam,—I do not know whether you 
are found of stewed pigaon and peas; it is 
my favorite dish. itber, madam, you 

rsuade Mr. Albert to tell me the whole 

istory of your love-aflair from the beginn- 
ing, and toinforim ine what it is that your 
most excellent mother exacts irom him 
before giving ber conseut to your marriage, 
oron the return of the pigeon on the day 
after to-morrow without the required infor- 
mation, I shall send to buy the 

“Believe me your most humble :hough 
unknown “W ORSHIPPER.” 


The following night the imessenger 
brought back Albert’s letter, on which I 
had written the above, without a single 
comment on it froin Elise. She evidently 
left the decision of so important a matter to 
him. The next evening I received this 
letter from the poor lover— 


“Sir,—I would willingly give two years 
of my life to know who it is that has come 
between two strangers to hitin who, fearing 
to trust their innocent letters to human 
hands, have bad recourse to a faithful bird 
as their sole means of communication. Sir, 
it is cruel of you! My words were evident- 
ly lost upon you; I ought to bave known 
that a man who could act as you have done 
would scarcely feel ashamed at any censure 
that might be passed on him. Anxiety for 
the peace and happiness of her I love 
tempts me to beg your mercy; but, on the 
other hand, a feeling of pride—to which 
you are evidently a stranger—forbid me 
thus to humble myself. You wish to 
know the history of ny love? I will tellit 
pees when you have heard it, if you 

ave any conscience left, you will see the 
harm you are doing me, and, though you 
may not choose to admit it, you will also 
see that | bave right on my side. 

“Read! It must be two vears ago now 
that I was recovering from a very severe 
attack of fever, and still confined to my 
room, when, on a hot afternoon, I being 
cross and at a loss for something to amuse 
me, the pigeon that you know 80 well flew 
into my room through the open window. 
Suddenly a bright thought struck me, and 
I jumped up, shut the window, and caught 
the Lird, and, writing the following lines on 
a slip of paper, I tied them under his wing 
and let him go—‘Should there dwell in the 
house trom which this pigeon comes a 
young and beautifui girl who mourns his 

088, inay she accept the vows and good 
wishes of a heart that has never yet loved!’ 
To my surprise on the following day the 
bird returned, bringing an answer to ny 
note, which ran as follows—‘A young girl 
who had grieved over the loss of her bird 
thanks her unknown friend for restoring 
him, and heartily reciprocates his good 
wishes.’ And thus began a correspondence 
whicb continued for abouttwo months with- 
out the word ‘love’ ever being meintioned 
between us. 

“At last I my fair incognita to 
appoint soine place where I could see her, 
and, after many letters had bet ween 
us, in which I continued to and she to 
refuse, came one in which she yielded to 
my uest, and said she and her mother 
would be at the eleven-o’clock mass on the 
following Sunday at the Congregados 
Church, and giving me also certain signs 
by which I should know her. 

“I went; and you can well imagine the 
anxiety 1 wasin till she came. ‘Suppose 
she is ugly ?’ I thought. She was not so, 


but sweetly pretty, with the face of an angel. | 


1 could not take ny eyes off ber the whole 
service, as she knelt beside ber mother at 


prayer; but I saw that ber attention was not 
Hhxed on her book. for she every now ana 
then glanced round furtively, searching for 


me—unsuccessfully, though, for I had hid- 
den myscif behind a pillar, where I could 
see and not b seen. The maas ended, she 
rose from her knees; and, on passing <lose 
to me, I murimured in a low voice that she 
alone could hear, ‘Thank you!’ She could 





rosy red, glanced at me in a sh 
— ner, = Res —— t her mother. 
went out,and,need less 

I followed them. ” hi eatantods 
. “From that day my letters spoke of love! 
T was at that time a book-keeper in a well- 
known house of business in Oporto,and was 
in receipt of a very high salary, s» I felt 
pretty sure of success could I but get intro- 
duced to Elise and her mother ; and at last 
[ found out that a friend of mine was alno a 
friend of theirs,and he undertook to acoom- 
some this for me, I very soon became quite 
ntimate at their house; and,when I begged 
the mother tw give me Elise, I was not 
refused—in fact she was delighted in every 
way; and we had already begun to think of 
the thousand and one things necessary for 
setting up a house,when my employer died 
suddenly,and, his successors liquidating the 
business, I was thrown, and still aim, out of 
employment. This occured about nine 
months ago,and since then I have tried and 
tried in vain to get work to do. 

“On the day this happened Elise’s mother 
sent for me, and spoke to me thus—‘A Ibert, 
I know you to be an honorable and hard- 
working tnan; had I not been sure of this, I 
would never have given you my daughter. 
You know it is only by oxercising the 
strictest econoiny that we manage to live on 
the pension allowed us by Government. 
While you are out of employment it is 
impossible to think of marriage, and— 
forgive ine the pain I am avout to cause 
you—until you find some, you must cease 
to come to my house. We are tone women, 
the world is bard, this marriage may never 
take place, and 1 cannot allow the engage- 
inent to continue till you are in a position 
for me to give you my daughter.’ 

“Protestations, tears and prayers have 
hitherto been unavailing; the mother is 
inexorable, J despair of ever getting em- 
beng one seems to reed a book- 

eeper, ny siendér savings are getting 
reduced, and ! see before ine at no very 
distant a misery and even want. That 
is my history. Act as you think fit; it 
depends on vou, sir, whether we are robbed 
of our only remaining consolation. I ask 
nothing ; 1 resign myself to my fate. 

“ALBERT.” 


frightened 


It is impossible to describe the sbamne I 
felt on reading this history. I ran to my 
desk, and at once despatched these lines tu 
Elise— 


“Madam,—Pardun my youth, pardon 
the folly ofa boy of twenty! 1 inust have been 
mad, think ; for, believe me, Iam not 
bad-hearted, asiny actions seem to i:nply. 
I give you my word of honor that the 
pigeon shall come and go in fi.ture without 
my so much ruffling one of his feathers. 
Beg of Mr. Albert to forgive me also. I 
shall never cease to pray that you may still 
be as happy as you deserve, and that better 
days inay be in store for you yet.” 


The next evening the pigeon appeared, 
bringing two letters, one addressed to me, 
and tied outside his wing to attract my at- 
tention. It was from Elise, and contained 
the one word “Thanks.”’ 

I received on the next night a note from 
Albert as follows— 


“Sir,--I have wronged you. 
are kind-hearted—forgive me !"’ 
— “ALBERT.” 


I see you 


And the pigeon continued his way un- 
molested, and partook of his supper of 
bread-cruinbs regularly every night off my 
table. 

Munths passed without any change occur- 
ing in the comings and goings of the post. 
True to ny word, I never again attempted 
to read the secrets confided to the pigeon, 
and sometiines be brought ine a thower ora 
few words of gratitude from the lovers, as 
a recompense for ny discretion. 

And now I[ must savy a few words about 
invself necessary to bring the tale to a close, 

When, at the commencement of this 
story, I represented inyself as poor, with- 
out a penny in ny pocket, I did not mean 
to infer tnat I was in absolute want ; on the 
contrary, had I not possessed—as I happily 
still possess—tive brothers, I should have 
been arich man. The son ofa well-to-do 
proprietor in the Douro, from iim I re- 
ceived a sinall suin monthly, that, with 
economy, enabled me tolive in a modest 
way, asI have before said ; and on some 
rare occasions I was even able to put by a 
few pence, when it was not more, at the 
end of the month. 

Unfortunately however I am no excep- 
tion to the general run of students, whe are 
celebrated for extravagance, and seldoin it 
was that the 25th or 26th of the month did 
not find me paying a visit to acertain Mr. 
Samuel Gibson, an English merchant 
whom my father sold his wines, and 
through whom my money was paid to me. 

This old Englishman was a real friend to 
mine ; and, if I did not avail inyself as often 
as I should have liked of his repeated in- 
vitations to dine with bin and his pretty 
daughter, Miss Alice, it was on account of 


the shabby condition of my dressclotines, | 


which revealed but too plainly my penni- 
less state. 

There was yet another reason. I feared 
I might fall seriously in love with pretty 
Alice, who honored me with her frie.d- 
ship. Had Ionly been in a position 
so. I would have endeavored to 1+ 
hange her friendshir 


to do 


m the Zoth of ictober 


well that it was the J» i 
«reen baize door that separate.! Mr. Grib«ou s 
private room froin the office where he 


clerks sat, resolved to nakeé a slight altera. | 


tion in the calendar by transforming the 
25th ot October into the Ist of November, so 


q not check a slight start of surprise, blushed | as to receive wy allowance. 
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As soon as I wentin I saw by the good 
old man's face that be knew at once for 
what Il had come. However, heonly ssid— 

“How are you, you deserter?” 

I murmured some excuse, spoke of the 
raise iu the price of meat and other articles 
of food, of the cost of books, and finally 
asked for iny November inoney in ad vance, 

Mr. Gibson .quite disconcerted ine by 
laughing; when I had Uinished what I bad 
to gay, he answered— 

“You shall have it on one condition.” 

“And that is?’”’ 1 asked. 

“That yon come and dine with me to- 
morrow; it io Sunday, on which day you 
have ne need to study,” 

“With pleasure,"’ I answered. 

“Well, in that case, on your way out tell 
the cashier to give you the money, ”’ he 
replied. 

thanked him, and rotired. As I reach- 
ed the door, he called ine back and asked— 

“Have you ever seen an English 
funeral?” 

As I answered in the negative, he con- 
tinued— 

“Well, if you careto see one, you can do 
80 this afternvon at four o'clock, as Mesara, 
Norris & Co. have lost their book-keeper, 
and he is tobe buried to«lay.” 

IT again thanked him, and said I would 
not lose ths opportunity; but I did not 
trouble myself to go. 

In the evening I was busy looking over 
my neck-ties, to see which of the three 1 
possessed wus the least old, and had care- 
fully brushéd the shaoby clothes that I in- 
tended to present my self in at the Gibsons’ 
next day, when the pigeon came in. 

It was raining in torrents, and he shook 
the wet off his wings before beginning to 
eat his supper. The poor ereature seemed 
quite gratelul to me tor drying bim care- 

ully with a towel. 


shining as usual far apart, and 1 could not 
help saying to inyself— 

“How much longer will this go on? 
Will the day ever dawn when one light 
will suffice for both?” 

Suddenly an ideacaine into ny head; and 
clapping my hands, I exclaiined— 

“Whata happy thought!” 

Iwent to bed hugying my briltiant idea, 
which even in my dreams continued tu 
haunt tne. 

At four o'clock on the following day I 
knocked at Mr. Gibson’s door in Entre 
Quintas, where he lived, 

“My master has not yet come home,” 
said the servant ; *‘but Miss Alice isin the 
garden.”” 

I was quite familiar enough with Miss 

‘Alice to yo in search of ber there, and soon 
found ber among her flowers, 

We were in the habit ofcarrying on great 
arguinents, and they generally ended in a 
grand skirinish as to our nationalities, she 
endeavoring to prove the superiority of the 
English over the Portuguese, and I detend- 
ing my countrymen. As long as we 
avoid religious subjecta, Mr. > Gibson 
allowed us to talk freely : and we attacked 
each vutber’s weak points unmercifully. 
To-day however, I was in no mood for 
arguinent, and was very serious when we 
met, which Miss Alice was not slow to per- 
ceive. This was exactly what I wanted 
her todo, as it would lead to an explana- 
tion asto the cause, and I counted ou her 
assista:ce to carry out iny plan. 

“What on earth isthe matter with you 
to-day ? You look so solemn and unlike 
yourse!t! 
Englishinan with that serious 
ance !”’ she said. 

*‘T am rather unhappy,”’ I answered. 

“You unhappy! I can searcely believe 
it,’’ she replied. 

**Would you like to hear a love-story that 
would bea beautiful subject for an idyl, 
an English ballad, or a Geri ian song?” I 
asked abruptly, after a few moments olf 
silence. 

Miss Alice blushed, and cast down her 
eyes. 

“But would you like to hear it ?’’ I per- 
8‘ sted. 
the cause of ny Unbappiness,”’ 

My pretty friend looked embarrassed, 
fearing, I suppose, that I was going to be 
s bold as to declare iny love for ber with- 
out more ado, 

“Well, listen, and help me to doa good 
action.”’ 

At these words Miss Alice’s eyes were 
raised, radiant to iny face, and she begyed 
ine to be quick and tell her how she could 
help tne. 

I related to her the history of the pigeon 
and the lovers. It wasa real pleasure to 
watch her face as [ went on with my tale— 
hew the expression varied, and how the 
words she uttered in a low tone, sometimes 
in English and sometimes in Portuguese, 
betrayed unconsciously her = Ininost 
thoughts. 

**Poor dear little thing !"’ she exclaimed, 
referring to the pigeon. ‘Poor fellow— 
poor young man! How I should like to 
know Elise !’’—referring to the lovers. 


counten- 





pigeon and peas, ty heart sank as I saw 
the lock of indignation she cast on ine, and 
| I feared I bad forfeited her good opinion 
for ever; and I rejoiced to think thatmy 
subsequent conduct had been that of a gen- 
tleman. When iny taleended, Miss Alice 
was in tears. 


“What do you wish metodo? How can 
| ely you ?_ You may depend mnune for 
ug,’’ ashe said at last. 
j nave 1 r , r 4b 
se :nisera ¢ vers 
How ? He juicK a } f Le 
exciaimed linpatient Vv. 
“By persuading your father to use his 


ih rOoK. 


Liiis 


influence in procuring the situation of 
| keeper to Messrs. Norris & Co, for 
| unfortunate Albert,”’ | answered, 


When, a few minutes | 
after, I let him go, 1 noticed the two lights | 


I night almost take you for an | 


“Listen, and you will soon know | faithful sigeen send. 
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“Oh, what a ha I’ sald Mins 


thought 
Hy clapping her nda for jey lke a 
c e 


os by Betsy Norris is my best 
friend! I will write to her about it at cnoe. 
and speak to my father tonight ;" and off 
she ran, light-footed as a gazelle and happy 
as a queen. 

She seon returned, telling me that she 
had written and sentihe note to her dear 
triend, 

Words could not express my happiness 
when, three days alter this, 1 was able to 
write the following lines to Albert, which 1 


despatcaed by the pigeon — 


“Mr, Albert may present himeelf at the 
office of Messrs, Norris & Co., where he 
will be received as book-keeper, shoald bis 
references be such as tw satisfy tue said 
gentiemen.”’ 


I atn sorry 1 have not the letters belore 
me that I received from both Albert and 
Elise, thanking me. The celled ime their 
benefactor, their guardian-angel, and Al- 
bert’s letter finished up as follows— 


“Thanks to you, my unknown friend, T 
have got emplovinent. I yo to-morrow to 
Messrs, Norris & Co. as their book-keeper, 
IT look forward in future to nothing but 
happiness, I wrote tomy Elise’s mother, 
and the good lady has invited me to tea this 
very evening that we may tix aday for the 
wedding. Tam perfectly happy —perfectly 
happy! No! How can [ be, when my 
benefactor is unknown to me? Add one 
more favor to those you have already dpne 
me, and tell me name, that I may at 
least know Sho has been se very kind to 
me,"’ 


T hastened with this letter to Alice that I 
might Oonsult her as to whether I] should 
agree to Albert's wish; but she, who waa of 
a romantic turn of mind and dearly loved 
anything mysterious, forbade ine to make 
myself known to the lovers, Her werds 
were law to mo; so 1 refused Albert's moat 
natural request. I was, however, rather 
curious to see this said Albert; so 1 begwed 
Mr. Gibson to send me, en some pretext or 
other, to Messrs, Norris & Co.'s ethos that I 
might gratify my curiosity. He readily 
complied with iy request, and I was sent 
with a message to the book-keeper. 

He was a very xl-looking wentiomanly 
young fellow,with an open, honest ex press- 
on of countenance, I came away eatixfied 
with him, and, it inust be confessed, with 
myself also, 

“It Mr. Albert again requests to be intro. 
duced to his guardian-anyel and benetactor, 
I shall send him to you, Miss Alice,”’ I said 
that evening to her, as we were walking in 
her garden, talking over this episude. 

The pigeon brought me the news of their 
wedding, and never tailed to come tvery 
evening after, cither with a note or some 
flowerstrom hisowners, Rather more than 
a year 1 without any change occurring 
in inylite; but at last came an ovening when 
the bird broeght me a note from Elise as 
lollows— 


“My good Bonefactor,—Heaven has sent 
us a dear littie daughter, and I have made 
a vow she shall not be christened till you 
come and stand godfather! You sd@rely 
cannot be #0 cruel us to refuse., and ao keep 
tne little innocent without the pale of the 
Church, and wound the feelings of her 
mother! Do not refuse, I entreat of you! 
Our bappiness is not complete a> long as 
you, our guardian-angel, remain unknown 
to us “ELIsz.” 


I again consulted Miss Alice, who at once 
agreed with me that now I had no choive 
but to comply with the request. So the 
pigeon carried that evening # letter trom 
ine to the cffect that I would certainly 
stand god-father to the baby. 

Modesty obliges ine to draw a veil over 
our meeting. Suffice it to suy that we were 
tnutually pleased. 

ITinust add just afew lines to tell of the 


For two years he continued to visit tine 
at night ; but on one occasion, when he had 
brought ine a note of invitation to dinner, 


| I thought he seemed feebie, and, on going 





the next day to Albert and Elise'’s, they 
told ine he was dead. He flew home the 
night before, seemed giddy when he 
arrived, and then suddenly fell dead on the 
cot of little Alice. 

They were much grieved at the death of 
their poor faithful postinan ; and » tar asl 
know, the happy pair have had no other 
sorrow Bilce. 

—— - ———-—— 

YaLe COLLEGE is said to have a private 
detective wo Keeps an eye upon the con- 
Cuct of students end sends weekly reports 
to the “*“wov'nor,”’ or in other words, to their 
parents, He also furnishes the number of 
tnarks the pupil receives, lis losses at carda, 
the names of the girla to whom he pays his 


| attentions, where he spends Lis evenings, 
When I related the episo le of the stewed | 


and the like. 
- —— 
Mow Does Compound Oxygen Cure ? 

We ansver, in two iuiportaut ways: 
First, by @ rapid purification of the blood, 
in consequence ofa larger supply ofoxygen 
the lungs, and, second, by revitalizing all 


> 


the nerve-centres, the ompound inhaled 
having in ita inanulacture beoo: ne nay net. 
wi, Wh ' wives it tise puaiily Known to 
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be sent free by Drs. STARKEY & PALgEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadel pia, w 


any one who will write tv them for it, 
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THE FAIRY PICKAXE. 





| BY JULIA A. GODDARD, 





CHAPTER I. 
Piss had neither shoes nor stockings 


He knew thatthe summer was cunning, 
aud that even new the turf was eo and 
the calsies hal «pened their golden eves, 
and were looking upat lin. The bhaw- 
thorn biogsouws were white on the heuges, 
the lilac was in 
roses would open before long. 
in full bud, and one ould see their pink 

tals, Ali! the sun was yetting bottler. 

na few days it would be suminer, 

Felix was holding up «a curlously-shaped 
! pickaxe that he had found, 
| People laughed, and nota few of them 
said it was only a wooden letter F. But 

Felix did not mind their laughter at all; he 
mang sottiy lo lisemel!— 


EE 


With the pietane PE have found, 
Dil work my way to fairy ground,’ 


The daisies nodded their heads as he sang, 
and a thrush cleared bis throat and said — 





“That isa pretty song. I bave heard it 
before.” 
Tie hawthorn shook out its fragrant 
Diogsouns and answered 
| “So bave I, bul it Is long since. The 
rainbow and the cuckoo knew about 
.”" 


And asmall white-winged 
first of ite family that bad ventured into the 
sunshine, said — 


“Ab! if you could only see one of our 
purple emperors! They know every- 
thing.’ 


CHAPTER IL. 
[Ps X had never heard the flowers and 





the birds speak plainly before. 
They had often tried t& tell bim 
| things, but had never quite succeeded in 
doing #6; but to-Gay they spoke as plainly 

| as he could speak hinmelt. 
Perhaps it was owing to 
which be beld in his 
night be «a fairy pickaxe, for the fairies 
were everywhere around him. Of that he 
was quite certam. And he went along 
wondering about it, when suddenly the 
aky become overclouded and a shower 
| of rain came pelting down upon hin. The 
drops thattell upon bis pickaxe turned to 
| sparkling stones of red, and blue, and em- 
erald green, and what was very surprising, 
when he touched them they did not mete 


the pickaxe 


were going lo renin Chere, 

Suddenly the rain ceaset, and arching 
over the shies was the west splendid raim- 
bow he had ever seen, 


rainbow, do vou Know any- 
thingabout Farylacd ?" Noanuswer came, 
and the rainbow faded away. le fancied 
thac it ported sa green patch nigh a blue 
lake ; still, he might have been mistaken. 
But surely the galtot precious stones that 
studded his pickaxy bLetokened yood to 
him. 


faid, "Ola, 


CHAPTER IIT. 
VELIX determined that he would keep 
4 the green spotoin view. It did not 
| seem very tar off, and there was the 
biue lake and the wood of pine-trees to 
guide himto it. Tle knew he could fad 
his way easily, and be shouldered lis pick- 
axe and marched on. 
Bat the farther Felix went the farther 
| away seemed the green patch by the lake, 
| and be began to feel rather tured, 


| **Pitthe teayv, will vou mot rest ¥ 
} 
| There 
} 

ri 


Birds aud 


the turf is soft and green, 


merskterrod, and every where 


butterflies are seen,’ 


These words caine trow a voice not far 


off. 
“No, TL must goon, 


answered lelix. 


**Are vou hungry, will you take 


dust a slice of cur plumcake f'* 


Felix looked up; a girl and two boys 











| 


| work that he did net pereeive that it heed 


full bloom, aad even the | 
They were | 


| cuckoo erying— 


| Dilossomes had whispered about, 
butterfiv, the | 


hand, and which , 


away, but were quite hard, and evidently | 


“The glittering stones fell from it,” be | 


on his feet, bat be did tut care for that. | —s and higher, and there were steps 
| ane 
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“What nonsense you are talking,” said lips moved, ands he was saying in bis 
they, “we watched the rainthow, and we) Lbeart— 
should have seen the stenes drop.” 

“Hush,” sad Miranda; “you don't 
know anything aleoat it.” 

Felix paid no attention to the 9 oy's 
® 1; he was tore than ever convinced 
that the pickaze was 4 lairy gift, and he 
stoped down and dreamily struck the 
ground several times; and as he did = 
winte marble walls rose up that grew 


**With the pickaxe I hare townd 
Fairy walls and fairy ground; 
Throwgh the pickaxe I have seen 
Fairy king and fairy queen: 
With the pickaxe I snal!l co 
Throw zh the world and beaaty know; 
Every «here that I shall tread 
Beauty round me will be spread: 
Through the pickaxe there will be 


na 
cocumns with rosea twining around Wendrous sights for us to ene. 


them, and he beeameso interested in the 





Yes, »ple might laugh at the pickaxe, 
| and A 2. buta wooden F, but what 
did Felix care. He knew the joy and bay 
piness that were his through possessing it, 
aud the givrious beauty that it conjured up 
| for him; and be sang softly day after day of 
he called out: | the glory be saw around bim: and though 
there were others who said— 
“It is not a bad thing to have a fairy pick- 
axe.” 


cunpletely shut out the three children, 
who were left{(on the other sile of it. 

At last he left off striking the stones, for 
he remembered he was ou his way & 
Fairyland. 

*4;00d-bye, good-bye,”’ 
but noone answereJ. And theu he went 
on his way. 





- —__> © ----—— 
THE SMUGGLER’S CAVE. 


BY PIPKIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

F I go through the wood I shall eons 
| out by the lake,”’ said he to binmelf, as 

he whistied a song, and now and then 
struck his jewelled pickaxe against the 
stems of the pine-trees, 

As he did s) a chorus of birds answered 
his whistle, tnaking a loud sweet music 
that filled the woods, And asit sounded 
forth he heard very tar off the voice of the 








1D vou really find the cave, papa?’ 

asked Ethel, who, with ber brothers 
| Alfred and Robert, was anxious tor 
another of the stories to which their father 
occasionally treated the children in the 
aututnn afternoons, 

“Yes, Ethel, we did actually find the 
cave,’ be replied, siniling at her eager and 
interested face ; ‘and, invore than that, we 
found something in it.” 

“Oh, what did you tind ?" cried Alfred, 
‘Treasures 7"’ 

“Tell us, papa; and please begin at the 
very beginning. ‘Once upon atime,” you 
know,”* said Bobby. 

“Very well, then. ‘Once upon atiine,’ ”’ 
began Mr. Earle, “when 1 was a boy, 1 
went to school ata charming place called 
Silverce:nbe, in the south of England. It 
was a capital place for boys. We had 
bathing, fishing, boating, and all kinds of 
excursions Over the rocks and into the 
caves in summer. Inthe winter we had 
reat storins, and sometimes a wreck came 
in, and then we picked up many things on 
the beach. 

“When I had beenat this private school 
about three years, I had a letter trom my 
mnmother containing very bad news. My 
cousin, it seemed, had charge of all her 
money, and he had run away with tho 
papers and documents, so poor mother had 
very little money left. Under these cir- 
cumstances she said T must leave Silver- 
combe, and try to do something, however 
| little, to help her. 

“The news 1 received upset me a great 
deal,”’ continued Mr. Earle: ** and re- 
| mewmbor I cried at night in the dark when 
| all the other boys were asleep. 1 was very 
sorry to leave Silvercombe, and iny friends, 
and the sea. But I was to go and make 
the best of it meanwhile, 

“On the Friday before I was to leave 
there wasa tremendous storm. Ido not 
sowhen the tairy palace te far away frou | think I ever remember such high waves 
here. Did you not bear the cuckoo calli yg | pl egies that came he ny ye as The 
to vou to come back, And see, the purple | ga r} fF: a eae > on y, an ew the 
emperor's going back.” rool o armer Curtis's barn, 

“The roaring of the seaand wind all that 


“Cuckoo !ecueckoo !"’ 

Felix paused. He bad seen the rainbow | 
and it had given him a token, and now | 
was the cuckoo that the hawthorn | 


here 


where 


‘Woh cuckoo! Cuckoo, tell me 


I+ Fairyland > DT fain would hunow 
Where its strange beauteous regions lie, 


For thither | must go.’ 


But the cuckoo'’s voice sounded fainter 
and fainter, 

Hie looked about, but be could not mnake | 
out where the green patch was, for it was 
all sv green around, He d.ew to the lake 
and gazed into its depths. 

“Nonsense, that isn't Fairyland.” 

Felix started. 

“Why, where did you come from?” 

For it was one of the children for whom 
he had built the house who stood beside | 
him. “Why did you build a tairy palace and 
leave it?” she asked, 

Felix stared at her. 

“It has been growing ever since you 
went away,’ continued Miranda, “and now | 
it is as large as the King’s palace, and there | 
are gardens and fountains, and all sorts of | 
beautiful things, I have been running | 
after you ever since you went away to tell 
vou to come back. I don't think [should | 
have found you, only I followed a splendid 
purple emperor that [ hoped to catch. See 
there, it bas settled upon a blackberry 
vine.” 

“A purple emperor,” exclaimed Felix; 
“then this must be Fuirvland, or the 
entrance to it.” 

“How stupid you are,’ said Miranda, 





, 


“Ldon’t Know,” answered Felix, lifting . “f 
up his pickaxe. As he did so he heard a | night was terrible. _None of us could 
sleep. The farmers were up putting heavy 


tmurtnur frou the emperor that sounded 


like *Follow.”’ 
“Tt must be,” said Felix in alow tone } 
' , “gow Mr. Curtis whe i own jus yo 
fairy palace,” said | irt ho came down just at day 


“OF course it is a : 
Miranda; “and there's a tuiry child asleep | break to the school aud said that a great 
in a bower of roses aod lilies; such a prettv ship sedan driving ashore. : : 
child, wrapped in a silvery. veil. Do | “Our master was quickly astir with all 
make haste, for every moment 1 fear it will | te men he could collect; and Farmer 
Vaniab away.” , | Curtis went round to call others—fisher-. 
. inen and laborers—to the beach. We all 
got up, and when Mr. Lovell, our kind 
inaster, and the usLer had gone down, we 
all followee, butting like sheep against the 
wing, and watching the great woolly heaps 
of foam which came sailing in on the 
storiny sea, and were blown up the beach. 
“The vessel continued to drive in, and as 


Weights upon their ricks, and were nearly 
| blown off the ladders, It was, I think, 


CHAPTER V. 

UT the palace had not vanished; on the 
contrary, several towers and turrets | 
had sprung up since Miranda leit, and 

there Was a grand porch over the entrance, | 


her ride in one great wave, and by the 


Felix tapped gently at the door, anda 
une the next had rolled in with its awful 


upon which the purple emperor alighted | | 

and fluttered lis) wings a8 iuch as to say, | we were watcaing, hoping to dv some 

“*Weleomel’”’ good, she caine ‘stern on’ on a rock, broke 
| “We could not yet in, said Florizel and | and went down in deep water almost 
| Myriile, who were waiting at the door, | before we could say, ‘She’s gone!’ The 

“so we Went round the garden, and saw the | disappearance was so sudden that we could 

fairy child.” searcely believe our eyes. We had seen 


lot of bells rang out,the door flew open,and 
Felix and the three children entered in. 
It was «a wonderful place; they had 


roar, and its rattle of retreat, the vesse! had 
gene—swallowed up by the sea, with all 














and women waited burial till their friends 
came dewn and identified them, 

“But I need not teli you all this, On the 
Tuesday we lads asked aod obtained per- 
inission to go down tw the Sinvggiery’ 
Caves. The ooast-guard was still on the 
watch. It was my last time. My poor 
mother was expected next «uy, and then I 
was to bid good-bye to Silverconbe for 
ever—as I fancied. 

“On that Tuesday afternoon we started, 
six of us in bigh spirita, for the day was 
fine and warm. The moon was not full, so 
we did not anticipate a high tiie. In an 
hour, after climbing a great many rocks, 
we reached the cli underneath which 
were the curious holes hollowed out by the 
action of the sea, ana fantastically-shaped 
rocks like pinnacies and yreat inushrovins 
worn down by the waves. 

“By a path we knew well, we clamlbered 
down and entered the caves. In the first 
one was @ quantity of wreckage, the re- 
mains of the uvlortunate ship, a8 we sup- 


posed. 

**] think we had better not be late,’ 
said Johnston, our senior boy; ‘ the wind is 
bringing up the tide, and we may finda 
difficulty in getting out if we ge in far.’ 

“But we knew, or thought we knew, ail 
about the tide, and we could easily scale 
the cliff path. So we penetrated int» the 
caverns, and with our torches searched the 
recesses. Each of us selected something, 
aSa inemento of the greatstorm, from the 
miscelianeous heap of articles which bad 
been driven in by the tempest, 

“T chose a little oblong tin box with three 
letters on it; two would serve for ny owa 
initials, I perceived, anc the box, I fancied, 
would prove useful. It was padlocked, sp 
we could not open it; but when we got 
home we could easily break the lock. The 
box was not heavy, 80 nothing very valua- 
ble could be in it. 

“Johnston was quite right when he said 
the wind and tide were rising. The waves 
rose quickly, and when we judged the time 
to return, we came out. But you can 
imagine our terror when we found the 
greater part of the opening to the cave 
blocked up by a big box or chest so that we 
could not exca,e! 

***Here'’s a pretty pickle,’ cried Johnston. 
‘We're in forit now. I told you bow it 
would be.’ 

*-Can't some one climb out and get us 
assistance?’ said Collins, a brisk young 
fellow. ‘I think I can creepo.wt, Johnston,’ 

“Johnston pushed the boy's knees, and 
by degrees Collins extricated himself! trou 
the cave, 

*** Huarah!’ he cried; ‘now [ll run up 
and bring assistance belore it gets dark.’ 

*“**Make haste,’’’ we cried after lim as he 
alsappeared, 

“Then we waited and waited. After a 
w!.ile we heard the welcome, ‘Hallo, down 
there,’ come from the coust-guard inen. 

“It was quite dark then. 

““*Here you are, then,’’’ said Mr. Bates. 
‘Well, you are nice young gentlemen,’ 
continued the coast-cguard = officer, who 
carried agun anda lantern. ‘You are a 
precious set of lads indeed! Now, men!’ 

“In three minutes the men had removed 
the chest from the opening, and we came 
out very tired and stiff ana cold. 

“‘Here, you musn't take 
young sir,’ said Mr. Bates; 
that.’ 

“So saving Mr. Bates took my box, and 
gave it to one of his men. They then 
helped us up the path The moon was just 
dipping behind the low hills as we caine 
up the road to ihe village, and in a tew 
minutes alterwards the whole party ar- 
rived at the schovl-house, which adjoined 
the vicarage. 

“Mr. Lovell came out and scolded us 
well for our stupidity. 

**Come in at onee,’ he said. 
your motner is greatly alarimed. 

“So I hurried away right gladly, and 
found my dear incther in sad distress. She 
greeted ine most aflectionately, and with 
tears. 

+] was so nervous about you, dear,’ she 
said; ‘now I am even more easily upset 
than everalter alliiy trouble. We have 
lost nearly evervithinyg, darling, so we must 
help each other. 

*“,_8 we were talking over what I would 
do, Mr. Lovell came in, acenupanied by 
Mr. Bates, who still carried my tin box. 

“<*This is more valuable than we ex- 
pected,’ said Mr. Lovell, cautiously, 

“At this noment my mother lo-ked up, 
and seeing the box, screained— 


that box, 
‘lll carry 


‘Earle, 
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AN OLD MAN'S DREAM. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL I OLMES. 





Oh, for one hour of youthful jos! 
Give back my twenticth spring! 

I'd rather leugh a bright-haired dor, 
Than reign a gray-haired king. 


Of with the «rinkled spoils of age ; 
Away with learning’s crown ; 

Tear out life’s wisdum-eritten page, 
And dash i's truphies down. 


One moment let my life bleod stream 
From bovhovud's fount of Game! 

Give ue one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, all love and fame. 


Mz; listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling said, 

**If IL but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish had sped. 


**Bat is there nothing in my track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back, 
To find the wished-for day ?"* 


Ah! truest soul of womankind! 
Without thee what were life ? 
One bliss I cannot leave behind— 

I°ll take—my precious wife. 


The angel took a sapphire pen, 
And wrote in rainbow dew ; 
*The man would be a boy again, 

Aud be a husband tovo!"* 


**Is there another yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 

Remember all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years ?** 


Why, yes, I would one favor more— 
My fond, parental joys— 

I could not bear to leave them all ; 
I'll take my <irls and boys. 


The smiling angel dropped his pen— 
"Why, this will never do : 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!* 


And so I langhed—ny laughter woke 
The household with iss noise; 

I wrote my dream when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 


OF Z1IG-ZAGS. 








It is rather interesting to run through the 
records of great people—their whims, foi- 
bleg and eccentricities—and note their hab- 
its, dress and conversation. 
that we can oftener define a man’s charac- 
ter and disposition by the way he treats 
trifling affairs than by the manner in which 
he handles a big question. 

Dr. Parr had a craze for hot-boiled lob 
sters. Ben Jonson had a penchant for 
Canary wine. The Doctor of dictionary 
renown would devour three parts of a leg 
of mutton—and ask for more. Lampreys 
were the death of King Henry I. George 








-atom of conceit. 


Waterloo, too, had his weakness. The | 
Duke never missed the first day ot the ex. 
hibition of a new monster at a show, | 
whether it was a tat boy, or a three legged | 
calf, or what not. One day, ‘however, he | 
had his eyes oyened, for the showman posi- 
tively refused his shilling, excusing himseif | 
by saying : 

“Why, it’s only the old sarpint with a 
fresh set of spots painted on him !"’ 

Sir Samuel Romilly was dreadfully afraid | 
of being in the dark, and confesses in his 
autobiography that he never could sleep 
without previously looking under his bed. 

It is interesting to learn under what cir- | 
cumstances some great authors would set to 
their work. Dryden was always cupped 
and well physicked betore he undertook s 
big affair; Milton composed ‘Paradise 
Lost,”"’ in bed ; and Jean Jacques Rousseau 
could do nothing whatever unless he was / 
rigged outin the extreme fashion of the | 
day, and even then he would insist on wrt- | 
ing on gilt paper. Mrs. Radcliffe, in order | 
to prepare herself and her readers for hor- 
rors and ghastly mysteries, would dine on 
halt-raw meat. Sir Walter Scott did most | 
ot his work before breaktast. Bishop Wil- | 
bertorce and Dr. Johnson could write at— 
any time and any hour of the day. Balzac ' 
drank strong coffee night and day ; it killed 
him ! 

Vanity, self-esteem, and lowe of finery 
were corspicuous in some of the celebrities. 
Cesar decked himself with a laurel wreath 
to hide his baldness, and Cicero was prood | 
of his epigram, which, freely translated, 
runs, ‘‘Rome was lucky, indeed,to have me 
for her consul."’ 

It is well known that Goldsmith liked to | 
wear a peach-blossomed coat, butit is also 
well known that it was only his weakness ; 
for, with all his faults, Go.die had not an 
Byron boasted of his 
hands, and Mozart stuck a gay ri>bon on 


—- 


| his flowing tresses. Buffon and Voltaire 


It is certain . 


both indulged in the taste for dress, wear- | 
ing lace aud fine jewels like any granc lady 
of the period ; Buffon carried his effemi- 
nacy still further, for the portrais of the 


| great naturalist show that he wore his hair 


III. preterred fish when nearly in a putrid — 


condition, and the fourth king of that name 
indulged in an extraordinary weakness for 
hot plum bread with cream sauce. 
Antipathies exhibited by people, other- 
wise plucky and daring, are very funny, 
though doubtless veal pain and fear were 
experienced by the victims: Marshal Saxe, 
who would have fought any odds and led a 
forlorn hope, if needs be, took to his heels 
at the sight of a cat; and Tureane trembled 
like an aspen leaf at the sight of a crawling 
spider. Thunder threw Cesar into convul- 


sions. King Jan-es [. grew pale and fainted | 
right away at the sight of a drawn sword. | 


Physiologists connect this fact with the mur- 
der of Rizzio. The harmless domestic cat 
paralyzes many without being seen ; they 
know instinctively that they are present in 
the room—and it is well known that a hare 


or fox will make men Change color and , 


quiver all over from convulsive action. 
Some celebrities have exposed their weak- 
nesses in a most absurd manner. No one 


dared, in the presence of the great Talley- | 


rand,to use the word ‘‘death;’’and his valet, 
as he valued his place, took very good care 
never to allow letters to be placed on his 
Writing table sealed with black wax! By- 
ron, with all his cleverness, showed great 
weakness of character, and almost was en- 
titled to be ‘‘written downanass."’ He in- 
dulged in superstitions to such an extent as 
to believe in dreams, omens, and appari- 
tions; he had an aversion to commence 
anything on a Friday, and carried his fancy 
so far as to forbid his tailor to leave a brand 
new suit of clothes at his house on that 
uplucky day. 


Can the reader imagine a Lord High 
Chancellor ot England, the keeper of the 
K s conscience, ¢ ng the buftooner 

Lord E m becan 
a D j ~ } 
s me at Drurv Lane Theatr His Lord 
ship, however, being at last persuaded to go 


to the play, was so tickled with Grimaldi > 

antics in ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ that he went 

eleven nizlts consecutively The hero of 
4e2 

| em 


at times in papers. 

How rapidly some of the choice speci- 
mens cf li.erature have been put together ' 
Look at Johnson's ‘‘Rasselas ;"’ a week saw 
it finished. Byron wrote the ‘‘Corsair’’ in 
thirteen days ; Scott wrote the first rolame 
of Waverley” in three weeks; Ainsworth 
wrote “Dick Turpin” in one night without 
interruption, and as for Burns, he ont did 
them all—he put the immortal ‘Tam 


O'Shanter’ together between Cinner and tea! 
= —- «© <> — 


brains of bold: | 
The key to every man is his thought. 
Never try to appear what you are not. 


Constant occupation prevents temptation. 


Command your temper lest it command 
you. 

Keep watchful care o'er your tongue and 
han‘. 

A man to be happy must be friends with 
hims«if. 

What is wealth in one country is poverty 
in another. 

Half the value of anything to be done 
consists in dol ig it preumpily. 

Use charity with all; be ever cenerous 
in theught and deed—help others along life*s thornr 
path. 

The whole of human virtue may be re- 
duced to speaking the truth always, anu deing gor! 
to others. 

True charity is not methodical, and 
searcely judicious, soto speak but is Hable to ex- 
cesses and transports. 

We may not always be able to see how 


if ther 





our work or our actions are to endure, bat, 


are of high and noble quality, they will never die. 
Sabbaths are costly things; fling them 


You may judge of your state pretty =ri* 
‘How dol vaier 


not awar. 
vy asking your-elf this question, 
the Sabbath day 7"" 

Regular congenial labor, in moderation, 


and the consciousness of faithful performance and 


growing ability are tonics to the -pirit that Bune can 
affurd to dispense with. 

Nothing is more tatal to a cheerful spirit 
than idleness To have nothing that we t © 
aving it, t pegieet it. will throw a shades - 
lightest heart and the sunnie-t , . 

Wes ] earn t + x 

Testimonials of character are supp 
be given for the guidance and prot« 
ceut people : butin how many cases have t — 
ounmendations aided the workings of thieves and 
scuundreis: ‘ 


RDAY EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
__Man loves little and often, woman much 
Three Georgia weekly newspapezs are 


esited br eompen. 


A woman never likes to be respected on 
arcceewnt of ker age. 


There are nine American countesecs and 


 marchterees in Rowe. 


Many women have taken ap Govern- 
meet land ie San Diego. (al. , 

“A woman,”’ seys Disracli, ‘is Mastered 
by the leve ewem of a beggar in rags.** 

A woman never uses her husband's meer- 
srhacss pipe to “rive a mall with more thas vace. 


A woman may be as true as steel, but 
then, you know, some steel is tuo highly tempered. 

A clinging cirl—Jessiec Mine; a nervous 
gtet —Hlester ical: a mesular giri—( allie Sthenics. 

When the sun of virtue is set, the blush 
of shame is the twilight. When that dies, all is 
dari oes. 

““Now your talk has the true ring!"’ as 
the girt exclaimed when ber lover began to talk of 
““s @hameoed circict.** 

Married women claim a great many 
thiegs, Set wc have never beard one boast of being 
ebéer thas ber bastand. 

Be you slow to anger, swift to forgive, 
aed beds fast the charity that raises the loaly, with 
thee or if-respect that stowps nut to the haughty. 

The Archduchess Maria Theresa, of Aus 


trie, hex 2 pes-ten for mene acturing jewelry, and 
Letets earder the instruction of a working jeweler. 


Love and a couch won't hide. Sweet is 
the bowe that meets retero. The heart's ictier is read 
ia the eres. Love and lordship make no fellow- 
shutig 

The Queen of Portugal is supposed to be 
the text dread woman in Furope. The statement 
that see ocver wearsa dress twice is an exaggera- 


| tien. 


In the husband, wisdom ; in the wife, 
geeticecss. Nothing is more tender, nothing more 
vieéemt than love. The science of love Is the philoso- 
pit of the beart. 


A poor woman and her four pairs ot 
twies, *ll «ck with the measies, occupied the smok- 
jeg-car of a train that passed through Watertown, 
SN. V_. the other day. 


Nothing exasperates a woman who has 
bees shading ber eyes from the gaslight with her 
aed all the evening, so much as to Gad that alter 
all she bad ett ber bewt diamond ring on the wash- 
tant 


Cleveland, Ohio, has one female mono 
manter whe believes herself tu be mayor of that city: 
het ehe wants to resizn because ber husband wants to 
é@rae bet salary of $12 6 and control all the appoint- 
meer Le 


The advent of the 17-year locust will tur 
mish 2 ew topic for conversation this year, but it 
sheeeld be remembered that it is not etiqurtte to ask 
a lety bow many times she remembers the bothersome 
imerrts. 


It is said that nine hundred and fifty-five 
farms te kc wa are oe ned by women, and that twenty 
airy farms ore managed by women. There are one 
beewéred and twentt-five woman physicians and five 
Seawe 2 altorney>s-at-law in the State. 


A lady who had for six years been com 
pressing a No. 6 foot ina No. Tehoe, died recentty of 
gangrene of the pedal extremities. The coroner's 
pers retereed a verdict of “Died from the effects of a 
St.” Mi@t would be more to the point. 


“Worn out with shopping,’’ they call it 
when a Chicago lady has tarried too long in the bark 
reo of a comf-ctlonery store, and has to be sent 
hones in ome of the carrteges, with discreet drivers, 
that are kept within call by the obliging proprietor. 


Veiled beauties, shrouded in gossamers 
and thee veils, cach having « well-filled lunech-bas- 
Bet. are te be weld at aaction this week for the benefit 
<a Massache tts cher:b. The highest bidder en- 
hows Ue ladys society for the evening, and shares the 
cumteuts of the lanch-hasket with her. 

‘And now tell me what 
to Mr. Brown 
**Porgive me, 


Muther 
meant by intretecing me 
[mevotetd daughter - 


you 
your 
timeother ; 


as 
asat. 
cet Mr 
ing. aed 


toe ioc 


Eres 2 appears to be on the point of propes- 
wald aot do to run any 
strong prejudice 


risks just 
against muo- 


ua. nuw, 
He hasa 


the r+-in-iae.” 

You ain’ta goin’ to give ten cents fur 
**] beliewe I will, Sally,** he 
sald she. ‘That's whac 
"Well, "said she, ‘I'd 


that «ger. are tou’ 
said. “Jest t 
bits made fur, “all 


»varn ep *** 


"aed he. 


jeok af a dime 2 lemg time tefore I'd give it’ for that 


thieg, ama them burn st right straight up. If | was a 

gute” to & a fool, Id be 2 fol some other way.*” 
Jinks: ‘You appear to be ina hurry.’ 

“Yes. I'm going to meet a train: 


Misak> 


the r-te-law is coming ou at —.-* 


haven t teen married a month.*" “*"No. She is 
comming at my earerst solicitation, though.’" ‘Bat | 
I theaght toe woulda t care for that hind of a change 


*-W eil, 


am the dyspepsia.” 


I 4 rather have a mother-in-law 
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‘FAasculinities. 
~ Keep ups standard of principles ; your 
children are your judges. 


The youth who permits his sweetheart to 
rule hin. is a mice-guidet young man. 


Why is Hymen represented with a torch? 
To thre « a light on those little imperfections love is 
blind to. 


Some one has been lecturing on‘‘the das- 
ger of eating candy." Cut this outaed show Kt to 
your sweetheart. 


“Yes,"" said the hen-pecked husband, 
*there trely is ne place like Home, and that's why I 
beep away from it so mach.’ 


It is difficult to understand why a wife 
never asks her bushand ‘if the doors are all locked"" 
urtil afier he is snugly covered up in bee. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, suggests 
French, German, Englisch history and political ccon- 
omy a6 the proper stedics for young mea whe intend 
le become journalists. 
of aman was it whom you 
awe it the ir’ Constable—‘Shure, ver 
honor, he was a small, insiguificant craythur—about 
yer own size, yer honor." 


The male codfish always takes care of the 
¢€gge and young. The only peace ia life which the 
mele codfish enjoys is when he gets salted down and 
stored away in a country grocery. 


Boy : “Why. your face isn't very long, 
is it?’ Visiter: “Net wery. But why do you 
ask r°* ** Caeee pa sald you came from Chicago here 
on it.** 


Somehow or other everybody some time 
or other wants to ding ‘Auld Lang Syne; and only 
abeutone ia a million Knows the words. And he 
only kKeows Ube Gret verse; and he ducen"t sing that 
right. . 


“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal man 
be proud ?* There is no definite reason in the world 
for it, enlesw it be thathe has humbugged his wife 
inte thinking thére len"t anvther man in the world 
like him. 


*Plunged in a gulf of dark despair,’ was 
the cheering tune which gree@d the cars of a newly- 
married coupic as they were braving the altar, re- 
cently, in an out-of-town church. The organist was 
prebably a married man. 


An exchange notes that there are other 
fields of ambition for young women than walking 
quarter miles in quarter hours, and puints to the 
Coneecticut girl «he achieved five divorces in five 
consecutive years, and she is still in Gret-clase condi- 
then. 


A minister in Batler county, Ga., is re- 
ported to have received recen.ly as a marriage fee, 
twelve cuck eggs, Afty cents cach, @: promise of two 
decks, (2 cach, % making a total of $10. Moreover, 
the good man rode ten miles to perform the cere- 
mony. ‘ 


A Parisian mother in-law said to her son- 
in-law: ‘So you were at a ball last evening, and it 
is not a month since you lost your wife ’'' ‘That's 
true,** ‘anewered the culprit, with a contrite air; 
**‘bet I beg to remigd you, madam, that I danced very 
saily.** 

“Ain tyou a 
five-year-old of a 
mether. ‘Nao, litt 
Why do you ask, 
heard mamma say y¥« 
water."* 


‘Jessie, what was Joe's arm doing round 
your waist when you were at the front gate last 
night °° asked a precieus Camden boy of his «ister. 
**His arm wasnt round my waist - 1 eon a beit from 
him, and he wastaking my mrasure,’’ replied the 
ludignant young laty. 


Wife (to ber husband, who is arranging 
his papers)—**What have you got here in this par- 
eel" Hesthand—‘* They are the dear reminiscences 
of war wedding tour." Wife-*tmh, 
ture! Pray what hind of reminiscences are they ?°° 
Husband—*“They are bertet tills.** 
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“Little boy,” said a gentleman, ‘‘why do 


you held that umbrella over sour head? [i's not 
| raining. **No “And the -un is not shining 
"Neo ‘Then why do vou carry itr’ *"( ause 
when itrains father wants it. and when the sun 
shines mother wants it: and it's only this kind of 
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‘The Rival Widows. 


BY 





a WwW. 





THE wasa very pretty little widow, and, 

though nearly forty, with a complexion 

1) ae fresh as though she had been fifteen 

sears younger, and bair of a lovely goiden 

yeltow, disp weed about ber head in a series 
of curla, which was siinply ravishing. 

Site was evidently vain of it,tor she never 

weed a mirror without glancing at it, and 
f there ed to be anv disorder or un- 
becomingness, she would hasten to ber 
rooin to remedy it. 

At least, eo Mra. Langley said; but then, 
song of the ladies whispered among them- 
selves that Mra. Langley, the tall band- 
gouy bruvetts widow, was jealousof Mra 
Belton. 

There were buttwoor three unmarried 
men atthe “Lake Hotel” of an age suited 
tt these two tair widows, and of them the 
major was by far the tncmt iupportant. 

‘Tine and again bad hea ed amitten 
with the charaw of some fair lady, and time 
an! again drew back a am the fact was be- 
cnmmng patent lo the lookers on. 

Tyis tine, however, the major was un- 
denfkbly sinitten. Seme said he was in 
love with the golden locks of the blond 
widew, while others insimed that the very 
dar eyes of Mra. Langley had won him 


 - ¥ 
Le trajor himself was evidently unde- 


cided upon the subject, being alternately in 
atlendance on one of the other, 

And ® the two ladies, beneath a surface 
of extreme politeness, were at dagyers 
drawn witheach other. The brunetio widow 
was certain that, bad she the fleld to hersel! 
she could bring the inajor tw ber feet with 
little trouble, 

Soshe was thinking, as with her little pet 
dog beside her, she reclined upom her 
lounge at the time of the afiernoon's 
Bieta. 

The day was warm, and the doors of all 
the ladies’ apartinents opening upon the 
oorridor were ajar. Most of the fair lumates 
were taking their beauty -sleep. 

“Lie sill, Puck,” she said, as the silky 
little spaniel awoke from bis nap and be- 
caing restieuns, 

Puck submitted for afew minutes, and 
then nviseleasly sliding tothe floor, siipped 
out into the passaye and sought amusement 
in. bis own way. 

It was not five minutes after this that 
Puck's iiistress was aroused frou: the be- 
ginning of her nap. 

It was the dog that awoke her. There he 
was flying round ami round the room, 
dragging after him what looked like, yes, 
nvm decidedly lixe—the bead of Mra. Bel- 
ton ! 

Mra. Langley sprang up, for no ober 
lady at the hotel had precisely that shade 
and oolor of hair. It was—Good heavens! 
It wana wig! 

Here was a discovery, indeed! And a 
light of mingled surprise, anuse nent, and 
triumph sparkled in the eyes of the band- 
sone efunetie, asshe surveyed tue unex- 

1 pre. 

Then with the wig in her hand, she 
softly glided ints the pursayge, paused out. 
aide Mra. Belton’s door, and took « cautious 
peep within. 

There reclined the fair, pluinp, little 
widow herwel!, fair still, though ber snowy 
ouuplexion and delicate features were net 
of by only athin mist of short golden 
hair, which, if twisted all together, would 
not have made a strand as large as ber little 
finger. 

Mre*Lanylev gentiv tossed the ruined 
wig Upou the floor, and reviring to her own 
room, closed the door securely on Puck. 

Mra. Belton did not eune down to tea, 
though ber auntdid. The old lady seemed 
cousiderably upset, and glanced suspicious- 
ly round upon the faces of the ladies, 

But all looked so lnnmocent, and all—espe- 
claily Mra. Langley— inquired s> naturally 
as ts the cause of her niece's absence, that 
ber doubts were quieted. They could know 
nabing about it. 


It was a lovely, moonlight night, and 
there was iusic and dancing in the 
saloon, and promenading on the lake ter- 
race. 


Mra. Belton, listening to the music, grew 
tired of slaving in herroom. Shecould net 
possibiy siiow herselfin public fora day or 
two, in which tine she might have her wig 
restered t) 1s normal condition. 

Why, therefore, should she not take ad- 
Vantage of the moonlight obscurity to enjoy 
herself as she inight be permitted ? 

Mra. Langley stared, and the major 
brightened as they saw ber step upon the 
terrace. 

Her face was shaded by the folds of a silk 
scarf, which, fallingto her shoulders en- 
tirely concealed ber head. Tius, she said, 
sie must protect Lerself from the dews and 
the breezes. 

They were all seated in a group when 
Mrs. Langley said— 

“Ind you ever see the Indian searf-dance 
Mra. Gaylord 2” 

Mrs. Grayiord had not; 
begged a deseription of it. 

“I would show itto you if I bad a searf,or 
if Mra. Belton would be good enough to 


and the major 


lend me bers for a moment.” 
The bionde widow colored in the moon- 
bight, and imuriusured something about tak- 
~ ¥ ake o lin ¢t ~ 
. yy 
7 Ts . - ‘ 
“— persuasive & ‘ 
at could Mra, Be lo? How 
shee refuse. with th eyes of all upon her 
and eepeciaily the majors eves, who 
already looked a littie surprised at ber 


g'esitancy ? 


Lv 


Suddenly a thought flashed upon - her. 
She raised her eyes, and looked steadily at 
her rival. She saw it all in & moment; ber 
secret had been discovered, and 
morrow, without doubt, it would be made 
known. 

For an instant ber heart failed her; but 


{ then she nerved herse'f to a very brave re- 


sol ve. 

“I aon very sorry that I cannot let you 
have the scart, she said, in a voice which 
faltered despite berselt. 

“Why? pervisted her merciless tor- 
mentor, with an air of innocent sur 

**Kecause”’—it was hard tosay, after all— 
“because [ have not ny wig on.” 

“Flora!” gasped Mra. Gaylord. 

“[ shall have to make acliean breast of 
it,” she said, with alittie laugh. “One of 
the ladies’ ogs—was it not yours, Mrs, 
Langley ?—got hoid of my wig this even- 
ing. and has completely spoiled it.” 

The major turned his eyes upon ber with 
a sudden and glad surprise. 

“So vou weara wig, madam! So do I. 
How rejoiced I ain t find a lady who hap- 
peneto be inthe same predicament with 
mnveelf! Why, I would bave married long 
age but for the haunting fear of shocking 
my bride with the knowledge of my bald 
heat." 

Then there wasatableau! Mra. Belton 
blushed and smniled—a glad smile; the 
major looked delighted, and Mra. Langiey’s 
face wan white as she turned away. 

“L lest iny halrin asevere iiineas, and 
it has never grown ayain,”’ Mra. Belton ex- 
plained. “I bad it nade up into a wig. So 
you see itis my own hair, alter all.” 
| When the company broke up at the Lake 
Hotel it was pertectly well known toevery- 
body that the major and Mra. Belton were 
engaged. 

And it wasall Puck's doing. 

—_> - = - 


BARTHOLDI'S BIG GIRL. 


The PFrejedices “Wet By 2 (Canvamer for 
the Pedest«i Fand. 





The Bartholdi pedestal fund is nearly 
compiete, The statue has arrived and s\.on 
New York barbor will be graced by the 
temt magnificent co:ossal statue the world 
has ever seen. 

“Liberty Enlightening the World!’ 
What a price!ess blessing personal liberty 
is, Jt is the shrine at which people, ground 
under the heel of tyranny in Ye older 
worlds, worship with a fervency that 
Americans can scarcely realize; it js a prin- 
ciple for which Nihilists willingly die the 
death of dogs; and fit and proper it is that 
atthe very entrance of the Bay of New 
York tuis emblematic statue should flash 
a Weloome to the world, 

The press is entitied to the credit of this 
achievement. Mr. Philip Beers, ,who has 
been making a circuit of the country on be- 
half of the Pedestal fund, says that the 
fund will certainly be raised, as the World 
does not know the word fatl. 

Mr. Heers says that he has found the 
mest pronounced generosity among those 
of foreiygn birth. They seem inore apprecia- 
tive of liberty than do our native boro. 
Moreover, among; suuie a Strange prejudice 
seers to exist 

“Prejudice 2? In what particular 7” 

“I Lave ever found that however merito 
rious a thing may be, thousands of people 
will inevitably be prejudiced against it. 
I have spent mostot my life on the road 
and I know the American people ‘like a 
book.’ In 1879 4 personal misfortune iilos 
trated this prevailing prejudice. I was 
very ill, bad suflered tor several vears with 


ache, crauspa, hot head, cold bands and feet 
ana ageneral break gown of the system. 
I dragwed myself back to New York, seek- 
ing the best professional treatment. It so 
happens that among iny relatives isa dis- 
tinguished physician who upbraided me 
roundly for preaching se much about my 
own case. Finally, with some spirit, I re- 
marked to him: 

“ “Sir, you know that ‘nuch of your pro- 
fessional wisdom is pretense. You are con- 
trolled by prejudice. You cannot reach a 
case like wine and you know it,can vou?’ ”’ 

“I had bim; and be finally conceded the 
a for it was bright’s disease of the 

idneys which had prostrated me, and the 
schoolimen adinit they cannot cure it; having 
cared myself, however, in 1879, and not 
having seen a sick day since, my relative 
finally adinitted that Warner’s sale cure 
which accomplisbed this result, was really 
a wonderful preparation. Had President 
Rutter, of the Central Hudson used it, [ am 
certain he would be alive to-day, for he 
could not have been in a worse condition 
than I was.”’ 

“I have found similar prejudices among 
all classes concerning even so laudable a 
scheme as this pedestal fund.”’ 

Mr. Keers’ experience and the recent 
death of President Rutter, of the Central- 
Hudson railroad, of an extreme kidney 
disorder, proves that the physicians have no 
real power over such <diiseases, and indicates 
the only course one should pursue if, as the 
late Dr. Willard Parker says, headache, 
sickuess of the stomach,dropsical swellings, 
backache, dark and offensive fluids, pre- 
maturely impaired evesight, logs of strength 
and energy occur, for they unmistakably 





headache, fickie appetite, dreadiul back- | 





of Weilli , may not be generally 
known. e canms vouch = = strict 
accuracy. King George LI., riding on 
borseback one ea in Hyde Park, met with 
an old soldier, whom be ized as hav- 
ing fought under bim at the battle of Det 
tingen, and fell into disovurse with bit. 
The King fiually asked bia: what he could 
do for him. 

“Why, please your Majesty,” returned 
the soldier, “my wife keeps an apple-stall 
on the bit of waste ground as you enter the 
park, and if your y would be pleased 
lo make usa tof it, we might build a 
little shed improve our trade.” 

The King cou'plied with bis request, and 
a grant was given him. The shed was 
erected. The situation was excellent, and 
the business of the old a ee 
brisk and prosperous. Their orly son, in 
process of time, was articled to an mean 
and gave indications of making a figure in 
his profession. 

After some years, the old soldier being 
dead, and the grant of the late King bein 
overlooked or forgotten, the then Lor 
Chancellor, attracted by the eligibility of 
the situation, removed the shed of the old 
woman, and Jaid out the ground as the site 
of the present mansion. 

Alarined and terrified by this measure, 
and not venturing to contend with such 
high authority, she consulted with ber son 
—whose articles were now nearly expired 
—as to the course she should take in such 
an extremity. 

The son calined her fears in the best inan- 
ner he was able, and promised to find hera 
remnedy as s00n as the structure should be 
completed. This was no sooner done than 
he waited upon bis lordship, to request 
some remuneration for what be alleged to 
be a trespass upon his mother’s rights. The 
latter, as suon as be began to perceive the 
claim of the applicant was reasonably 
founded, tendered some bundreds as a com- 
pensation, which, under the advice of her 
son, the old woman rejected; and to make 
the story short, upon the next interview 
the son demanded of bis lordship $2000 a 
year as aground rent—adding, that if he 
did not like the terns he was at liberty to 
take bis house away again, as bis mother 
did not want it. His lordship acceded, and 
the bouse yields to this day the above rent 
to the descendant of an old apple-woman. 
——_- 2 —— 

STOPPING a CATTLE-STAMPEDE.—“One 
of the smartest things I ever saw in iny 
traveis,”’ said a passenger from the West to 
a newspaper-reporter, *‘was a cow-boy stop- 
ping a cattle stampede. A herd of about 
six or eight hundred bad got frightened at 
something, and broke away pell-inell, with 
their tails inthe air and the bulls at the 
bead of the procession. But Mr. Cow-boy 
did not get excited at all when he saw the 
herd was going for a straight bluff where 
they would certainly tuinble down into the 
ravine and be killed. You know that, 
when a herd like that gets to going, they 
cannot stop,no inatter whether they rush to 
death or not. Those in the rear crowd 
these abead, and away they go. I would 
not have given a doilar a head for the herd; 
but the cow-boy spurred up his mustang, 
inade a little detour, came right in front of 
the herd, cut across their path at a right 
angle,and then gallo leisurely on to the 
edge of the bluff, halted, and looked round 
at the wild mass of beef coming right 
toward him. He was cool as a cucumber, 
though I expected to see him killed. 

“Well, when the leader had got witbin 
about a quarter of a mile of hiin, I saw 
them try to slack up, though they could 
nat doit very quick; but the whole herd 
seeined to want lo stop; and, when the cows 


| and steers inthe rear got about where the 











indicate a tatal result, if not promptly | 
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| of Health. 


cow-boy had cut across their path, I was 
surprised tosee them stop and cominence 
to nibble at the grass. Then the whole 
herd stopped, wheeled, straggied back, 
and went to fighting for a chance to eat 
where the rear-guard was. You see, that 
ce »w-boy had opened a big bag of salt that 
he had brought out from the ranch to give 
the cattle, galloped,across the herd’s course, 
and emptied the bag. 

“Every animal sniffed that line of salt,and 
of course, that broke upthe stainpede. But 
Itell you it wasa queer sight to see that 
man on the edge of the bluff quietly rolling 
a cigaretie, when it seemed as though he 
would be lying under two bundred tons of 
beef in about two minutes and a half !”’ 
—_—_ © ——— 

A GENTLEMAN was traveling in a smok- 
ing-cCompartinent on the Midland line the 
other day, and at a certain station a German 
entered the carriage and took his seat oppo- 
site tobim. When the train had started, 
the foreigner, noticing the other's bavaaa, 
inquired if he could oblige him witha 
cigar. The Englisaman, astonished at the 
request, reluctantly pulled out his case,and 
saw with disgust the other select the best 
cigar he could find and produce a match 
from his pocket and ligt it. After taking 
a few puffs with evident enjoyment, the 
German beamicg at his companicn through 
bis s ea, continued aflably, “I vould 
net haf droubled you, but 1 had a match in 
mein boggit, und I did not know vat to do 
unit it.”’ 


_ i 2 — ee 
A FIVE-CENT rate of fare has been 
charged on a Pittsburg street railway for 
three vears past, but the company now an- 


nounce tt a8 a great failure, and decides 
berealtter t alv L rye seven cents fora 
— ° ae 
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religious duty. When people bilious 
and dyspeptic, what they need is the Gospel 
in such cases the beat creed to 
Swallow cons:ats of the thirty sugar-coated 


are 


| @fticies in a piil-box. 
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Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


Should be kept constantly at hand, for 
use in emergencies of the household. 
Many a mother, startled in the night by 
the ominous sounds of Croup, finds the 
little sufferer, with red and swollen face, 
gasping for cir. Im such cases Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs. Emma 
Gedney, 150 West 128 st., New York, 
writes: “While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy, three years old, was 
taken ill with Croup; it secmed as if he 
would die from strangulation. Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral was tried in small and 
frequent doses, and, in Jess than half an 
hour, the little patient was breathing 
easily. The doctor said that the Pectoral 
saved my darling’s life.” Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Conn., writes: “Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved My Life, 


and also the life of my little son. As he 
is troubled with Croup, I dare not be 
without this remedy in the house.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Mass., writes: “ My 
children have repeatedly taken Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Coughs and Croup. 
It gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.” Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Pa., writes: “I have two littl boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Croup. About six 
months ago we began using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and it acts like a charm. Ina 
few minutes after the child takes ft, be 
breathes casily and rests well. Every 
mother ought to know what a blessing I 
have found in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm. C. Reid, Freehold, N.J., writes: 
“In our family, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


and the inconvenience is soon forgotten.” 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


R. DOLLARD, ~——~ 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSRSANZR VEN 
TILAT(ING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 


TOU PLES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
Measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR Wigs, t8c HES. Tot PEES AND SCALPS, 








No.1, The round of the INCHES. 
nead, No.1. From forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 





over the head to neck, 
No. 3%. From ear to ear 
over the top. | No. 
No. 4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead. j 
He har always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies" Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Prizettes, Braids, Curl-, ete., beautifully manufaec- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 


far as required, 
t. (iver the crown of 
the head. 


lon 2. Over forehead aa 
ee 


| ceive attention. 


Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hatr. 


PERRY & CO.’S Stee! Pens. 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 
Sample card, 24 different styles of P ill be sent, 
postpaid. on receipt of 25 an Postage ames received. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 
Sore Acents, 753 Baoapwat, Nsw Yoax. 


The finest Fashion Quarterly in the country, com- 
prehending relia%le information concerning styles, 
fabrics and fancies in current vogue, hints to home 
decorators, together with sampies of dress goods, 
*y-tem of measuremen.. price list, circular of latest 
styles, references and other data, will be forwarded 
for one year on receipt of FIFTY CENTS ('Gc.) tocover 
mailing expenses. Send orders to **“MANAGER."* 
Press Exchange, P.O. Box 262, New York City : or, 
74 Kearney St., Newark, N.J. Circulars and corre- 
spondence without charge. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


(ret SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. Forty cents «ill bur one ounce, 
which would cost (ine Dollar i Skelu« All good 
stik and beautiful s Designee for km sivies of 
Crazy St parkas Send 4 
to THE BRAINERD 
Market = ’ , 


ent eta , 
&@ ABNSTRONG (CO 


HIRES = mprov ed Ro ot Beer. 


us, *Dar g and “ome bever- 
age. va 


Ht brug gists sent by mail on 
eeipt (. E.HIKES, 4 N.Del Ave 


re 
. Phila., Pa. 


a a 


of Be. 
Morphine Habit Cures bey 1 
£@ 26 days. Ne pay till ear 

Da. J. STeruEeNs, Lebauon, Obia 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Humorous. 





Mra. Burnett at present is probably at the 
hea’ of the women story-writers of Ameri- 
ca, a —_ she hus secured by the general 
excellence a: d p:pularity of her novels, 
*Kathlecn” is one of these that inakes most 
interesting reading for these suunmer da 
being inost absorbing in character and plot, 
and short enough to be got through in a 
few sittings. Published in stiff paper 
cover, large type, 212 pages, by Peterson & 
Bros, this city. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Godey's Lady's Book,ot this city,for Jul 
is the 66lst appearanc of this vonerabie 
magazine. The number for July needs no 
—e oye pene as it equals ia 

y and merit any vious appearance 
of this old-timed mh Its illustra- 
tions are rieb and beautiful, while its read- 
ing matter, Dressinaking, Household and 
Recipe departinents are replete with enter- 
tainment and information. A house with- 
out Godey’s does not know its loss as each 
month it contains practica: hints of far more 
value than the price of the maguzine. 


President Bartlett, of Dartinouth, con- 
tributes an interesting article on the sabter- 
ranean history of nan tothe July number 
of the North American Review. In the 
saine number “pee @ conversation be- 
tween David udley Field and Henry 
George, 00 land and taxation. Anotber 
urgent question, which inay soon make a 
very serious issue, the extradion of dyna- 
nite criminals, 1 debated by President 
Angell, of Michigan University, George 
Ticknor Curtis, and Justice T. . Cooley, 
Dorman B. Eaton, chief of the Civil Service 
Comunasion, gives bis views of the results 
of that reform. William Clarke shows the 
futile ecbaracter of any scheme for Britisl 
imperial federation, and Thoinas W. Knox 
gives a brief but interesting sketch of the 
——— of European influence in Asia. 

be other articles are one by Gail Haimiiton 
on Prohibition in practice, aud une by Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Parkhurst on the decline of 
Christianity. These, with the batch of 
free-hand Comuients, make up a number 
of unusual interest. The Review bas just 
completed its seventieth year. But out 
wardly it renews its youth with a new 
cover,and inwardly it seems inore vigorous 
than ever. The North Ainerican Review, 
New York. 


The July Quiver opens with a frontispiece 
illustrating the puem, Towards the Sunset. 
Dr. Jobn Stoughton continues bis, Sunday 
Thoughts in Other Lands, and the Rev. Dr. 
Trestrail concludes his prose on Not Done 
in a Corner. The World and Christ, forum 
tho suggestive theme for a paper by Rev. 
Wim. M. Johnston. J. Whatley describes 
the, Old Convents of Cairo. Rev. Dr. 
Henry Alton gives the concluding r of 
his interesting series on bog ow | n; Its 
Source and Issue. The Right Kind of Coin- 
pany, by Rev. Gordon Colthrop, contains 
inuch good advice for young men, 
and oung women, too A very 
scholarly paper, the first of two, is that 
ot Rev. Payne Smith, Dean of Canter- 
bury, on The Revised Version of the Oid 
Testament. In the way of serial and short 
stories, the Quiver is never found wanting. 
Poetry and pictures also enliven the nuim- 
ber as usual. Cassell & Company, New 
York. 

A good magazine is alwaysa most wel- 
come visitor to a —a household, partic- 
ularly where the useful isso well combined 
with the eeable, as is the case with 
Arthur's Thustrated Home Magazine, The 
July number is filled with the best of 
houseLold matter. Published at 920 Wal- 
nut St. 

The Magazine of Art for July has for its 
main article a well considered paper on 
Handel, with six admirable portraits of the 
famous comnposer. The poem and picture 
which follow are the foriner by Alice Mey- 
nell, the latter vy W.J. Hennessy. The 
Buried Mother, is the subject of the poem. 
Then follows one of F. Mabel Robinson's 
papers on the Romance of Art. J. A. 
Blaikie describes that picturesque English 
river, The Dart, while Miss Helen Zi:mineon 
describes that painter of Bp omny ap chil- 
dren, Ludwig Knaus. e have a curious 
study of inediwval “Headgear.” An inter- 
esting illustrated paper describes Cinqgue- 
cento Picture Windows, while the very 
next paper ison current art, the recent pict- 
ures at the London exhibitions, which are 
well illustrated. The full-page illustrations 
are: The Burial of Atala, from the picture 
by Gustave Courtois, and, A Concert in Old 
i froin the original of A. Calbet. All 


the departments of the inagazine are full 
me complete. Cassell & Company, New 
ork. 


The first article in The Popular Science 
Monthly for July, by Dr. Frankland, the 
eminent English chetnist and sanitarian, is 
very iinportant. Itison, A Great Winter 
Sanitariuin forthe American Continent. It 
refers tothe Yellowstone region. Recent 
Progress in Aerial Navigation, by Professor 
W. Le Conte Stevens, an illustrated article, 
will be read with extreme interest. Hail- 
roads, Telegraphs, and Civilization, by Pro- 
fessor Herzog, gives a masterly 
ling of amighty problem. Diet in Relation 
to Age and Activity, by Sir Henry Thommy- 
80n, is an especially valuable articie by an 


authorit () Leaves by Sir J mn iow 
’ 

DOCK S an ustrated paper full if 

interest B the best articie the num 


ber isa translation from the German, ef 


titled, Ethicsand the Development Thevry 
@ powertul discussion of morality and evo 
lution, etc. The ininor departmenws of the 
magazine are full, varied, and lively. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 





hand- | 


THE DECEIVER. 
We met: ‘twas in the crowded hall, 
Amid the thoughtless, young, and gay ; 
He stood so stately ‘mid them all, 
Aud stole my youthful heart away— 


His curling hair as black as night, 
His low-toned voice so soft and clear ; 
And then that sinile so wondrous bright, 
As low he whispered in mine ear. 


Near and more near he closely nrest; 
His scitened glances on me fell: 

He spoke of love, and in my breast 
Arose a joy I cannot tell. 


And, when the hour of parting came, 
No grief, no surrow, could be worse ; 
He breathed adieu, and left my side, 
And I soon after missed my purse ! 
—U. N. NONE, 
oe —ao = 
A strong man—A shop-litter. 
Matchless women—Maiden aunts. 
Straight from the shoulder—The sleeve. 
Noisy tenants—Cheers that rent the air. 


The House of Correction--The printing 
office. 


A one-legged man will never be troubled 
with wet feet, 


A shoemaker may die, but he can never 
breathe his last. 

A duel is the quickest kind of encounter, 
because it only takes two seconds, 


What is that from which, if you take the 
whole, some will yet remain ? Whole-some. 


Why is alist of musical composers like a 


saucepan Y Because it is incomplete without a Han- 
det, 


Someone wants to know how to deaden 


the sound of a piano. One good plan would be to kill 
the player. 


when it stings. 
the victim is. 


If a person were looking at a conflagra- 
tion, by the names of what three well-known British 
writers could he express hisemotions? Dickens, 
Howitt, Burns. 


German landlord to agent for firm of 
wine growers: ‘‘How is it you sell your red native 
wine dearer than the white ?*’ Agent; ‘‘Do you 
think we get the color for nothing ¥"’ 


Uncle John—‘‘Well, Jimmy, have you 
enjoyed yourself to-day?’ Jimmy—‘‘No,I haven't. 
I've had a mi-ersble day.’’ Uncle John—‘ ‘Miserable 
day: How’sthat?’? Jimmy—‘‘Aunt Betsy told me 
to eat al: the dinner I wanted, and I couldn't.’’ 


A lawyer of large experience and some 
observation, defines the art of civilization as getting 
your neighbor's money out of his pocket and into 
your own without making yourself amenable to the 
law. 


Times are said to be hard. When a clerk 
goes out the first of the month to collect bills for a 
leading firm, and comes home at night with just a dol- 
lar, and the ceiling of his pants worn out by the 
bouts of the custumers from whom he collected it, the 
boss regar is it as a good day for collections. 


We are nat sure about the bee, but 





HUMPHREYS’ 
; Manual of all 
By F. MUEPUREYS, x. D, 
RICHLY BOUND IN 


CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 
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PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. 
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FICS. 


i ipt of 
prinald Parasite’ KuDICin Co. 1108 Fehon be. ¥- 


60 Lovely Cards Assorted Hidden 


Name and Chro- 
mos, with a pretty 

S-page Autograph Album and two 65 
Puzzles, all 1 Senda club of and we will 
po tpaid, for 
(order at once. (Aqente Sam Ree Ont 
HOLLEY CARD WORKKS, Meriden, 


LL 1 RFECTIONS 
oft b I MPER FES Su D ob 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, Red 
Nose. Acne, Bl'k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr. John Weedbary- 
7 N. Pearl st., Albany, N. ¥. 


asset 16.0 eeu i iec. tur book 


ed Rela 
WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
AG beautiful Electric Corsets. S«m 
pie free to Lnuse becoming axetite. N ? 
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‘ v¢g ‘ sati ‘ guarantee 
OR SCOTT. 842 Broadway St., M. Y. 
( ' 4 W Vassers » 
Fine (ard wiserap ti 
1 OOfer Ring toe. Clinton B 
ned 2 Hides » Name Card« 


New Scrap Pictures a 2 ' 
TOs. Sample Rook Sc. L..Jones&/'o, , Nassau, N.Y 





Some one wants to know if a bee isangry | 


Prize | 


e print you a package FREP. | 
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taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 


RRR 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 
The Cheapest and Best Medi- 


cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one gh application. No mat- 
ter how viotent or exrructating the pan. the Rheu- 
matic, Bed ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 


ralgi-, of pronetes ote disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYS READY RELIEF will afford instant ease. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the on! 
— in vogue that willinstantly stop pain. 
stantly relieves and soon cures 


REEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


one to twent 





remedial 
It in- 


Seiaticn, Headache, 
Toothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
Influenza, Sore Throat, 


DimMiceult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


it will in a few moments, when taken according to 
Airection«s, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 

Heart-turn, Sick Headache, Hammer Comp iatet, 
| Diarrivea, Iiveentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, 

and all internal pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAYS BEADY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. It iv better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. 





| There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
| eure Vever and Ague and allother Malarial, Billous 
and other Fevers (aided by KALIWAY'S PILLS) so 
| quick ae RADWAY'S KEADY KELIEF, Price fifty 
cents, Bold by druggieta. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 





A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
| nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
ir and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
| Prewdy. 110K, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
| in its treatment and cure. 
No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether tbe serofula, eng ees ul- 
| cers, sures, tamore, Lolls, erysipelas or ealt rheuin, 
| Miseases of the lunge, kidnewvs, bladder, skin, liver, 
stomach or bowels, either chronic or constitutional, 
the virus isin the BLOOD, which supplies the waste 
| and builds and repairs these organs and wasted tiss- 
| mes of the system, If the blood Is unhealthy the pro- 
cens of repair must be unsound. 


| 
| 
| THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Not univ ie a compessating remedy, but secures the 
harmonious action of each of the organs. It estab- 
Mohes throughout the entire system funetional har- 
mony and supplies the Ulood vessels with a pure and 
heally current of uew life. 


THE SKIN, 


use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
Pimples, blotches, black spots 
somes and ulcers 
erup- 
throat 


Afters few days 
clear, and beautiful. 
| and skin eruptions are removed ; 
l goonecured, Persons euffering from scrofula, 
tive diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, legs 


from uncured diseases or mercury, may rely upon a 


, cure Uf the sareaparilia is continued a suffesent time 
tu made ite bmpression on the system. 


One Dollar per Bottle. 


~~ 


DR. a DWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfectiy Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, porge. regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

KALWAY'S® PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Loewe of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, In- 
| fammation of the Kowels, lies, and all derange- 
mente of the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, con- 








Ba (treet e the following symptoms resultlog from 
diseases Of the Algestive organs: 
Fulness o f the Blood 
susea, Hear 
weight tn the 
or Flattering at 


Constipation, Inward Piles, 
in the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, 
burn, IMeguet of Food Fulness or 


BPtomach, sour Eructations, Sinking 


the Heart, Choking or Suffering Sensations when Ina 
lving peeture, Ditness of VJision, Dots or Wella be- 
fore the Bigtt, Fever aud [ull Pains in the Head, 
[ref ‘ f ps pirat ve pwhess Of the Bkin 
thw iat the Side, Chest, Liinbe, and & 
7 . of tteat Mur ‘ n the Flesh 
HRAIIPWAY RB PILLS will free 
f 
. ‘ % 
. ‘ 4 ss y 
Bad lalurmation r Lhutupa sw be ecut to 


} yuu. 


THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - #€2,000,000. 


AUTHORIZAD BY |.AW TU ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 


Undertakes the CARE OF ESTATES. Is the 
i) depositary for TRUsT FUNDS, and allow 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 











DIRECTORS. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Presipent. 

JOUN T. TERRY, 

HENRY &. HYDE Viee Presidents. 

EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
H. A. HURLBUT, WM. M. IVINS, 
H. G. MARQUAND, J HAMDEN Hows, 
A. L. DEN SIS, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
KRUNSELL SAGE WHITELAW REID, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 4. ¥. NAVARRO, 
SIDNEY DILLON, HICH. IRVIN, Je, 
NORVIN GREEN J. W. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN W. HUNTER, WM. LL. STRONG, 
HENRY DAY, M. HARTLEY 
JAS. ML HALSTED, BK. ¥. RANDOLPH, 
THOS, T. KCK EK, JOHN J. MOCOOK, 
JAMES STOK ES, KB. MON BOF, 
FRED. 1. AMES, BE. A. GUINTARD, 
BRAYTON IVES, WM oH. SLOCUM, 
GEORGE L. KIVES. KE. F. WINSLOW, 





HENRY ©. DEMING THEAStUKER AND SECRETARY. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY, 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Seeurities. 


YANDSELL ON CONNISSION FOR 
ry IN ALL SECU RITION 
Lee ee mecnive SND ON. 
CHANGE. ° 
TEREST ALLOWED ON BALANCED Bt Bs. 
JECr TO DRAPE AT SINT. 


~ THE GIRARD. | 
LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 


COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2020 Chestnut Street. 





INSURES LIVES AND GRANTS 
ANNUITIES. AISO, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE OR COMMITTEE, AND RE- 
CEIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FROM THE 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
VIDUAIS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY 


DEPOSITS. 

SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULT FOR RENT. 

AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS — FOR 


THE STORAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDER GUARANTEF. 
WILLS KECEIPTED FOR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITHOUTCHARGE., 
JOHN B. GARRETT, President. 
HENRY TATNALL, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 
Thomas Kidgway, Williaw Massey 





| 


| 


DR 


and gland«, that have accumulated and spread,either | 
i 


George Taber, Ben). W. Hichards, 
Seth I. Comly, Heury L.. Gaw, 
William BP. Jenks, Jotun B. Garrett, 

H. N. Burrougtias, William H. Jenka, 
Ivaac Jeanes, John Wanamaker 
John A. Brown, Jr. Geo, Tucker Bispham. 


EXEL & (0. 
BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


a” TE 
KEDIT 
EXCHANGEON ALL 
"ARTS OF EUKOVE, 
NEGOTIATE STATE, MUSICIPAL AND KAIL- 
ROAD SECU KITLES, 
BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BOSDS AND 
“Jin Ks 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSIN Ess, 


GEO. S. FOX & SON 


123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Members of the 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL A t{AVELEKS LET- 
TEES OF 


XN 

‘ 

BUY ANDSELL BILLS oF 
i f 





| Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges, Con- 


mected wy pesvaes wire with 
SPENCER TRASK &CO.,, 
70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND OIL CERTIFI- 
CATES 


lfor cash or on margin 


GERLACH 


Jaa 
AND BROKEKS 


Bought and sol 


recs 
/ L QT 
; a4ai} sd 


A h-” * 


ATA RR & 
iN i\ “ 


BANKERS 


No. 322 CHESTNUT St.. Phila 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





In drew there are many classes of 
fashion: some eo distingue and piquant 
they appesi only to those who have 
inastered the art of dressing to perfection, 
making their toilet a study; others are 
quiet and in good taste, worn by the lens 
ambitious women of the day ; 
going down in the scale, there sre various 
gradations of mediocre styles. 

The tallor-:nade costumes will retain their 
popularity aud exme charining gowns have 
been made for the summer season. For 
tennia, a pretty ‘little costume takes the 
form of a full skirt of creain 


while, | 
| first on a fine, supple string, and then the 





flannelette, | 


with 2 eet of tucks at the foot, and a loose | 


“ericket skirt’ bodice a'so of cream, with 
tarn-down collar, made neat atthe waist 
by tastening under the skirt band. Over 
this ie worn a dainty little jacket of some 
gay-striped flannel, with turn-down collar 
and ermal! lapels, cut so as to fitthe tigure 
at the beck, but with loome fronts. It re- 
quires no tastening, but shows the creain 
shirt in truiy masculine syle. A smail 
belt or sash of striped flannel and a peaked 
cricket cap of the sare finishes the gown in 
a suitable manner. This is quite a new 
and original style, and would be suitable 
for boating as well as tennin. 

A deliciously ool costume tor yachting 
and shore wear is composed of white linen 





and navy dungaree, the skirt being alter- | 


nately plaited with these two colors; with 
akirt front drapery leomely folded and 
caught up on the left side by a narrow 
facing of the tLlue, or which lines of white 
linen tape appear; this is carried 
round the back drapery. The bodice is 
tight-fitting, with vest formed of the blue 
and white interplaited to tmatch the skirt, 
and finished with bigh color of the same, 
below which isa deep sailor collar of blue 
taped with white, and frou where this 
fastens FH an incl: below the waist appears a 
second snail veet of red twill, fastening 
the bodice together by aclose row of tiny 
buttons in the centre. Various shades of 


also 


| with lace cog silles and strings of beads. | 
| 


fronts and back made with these beads, | 
the panels extending in graceful filigree 
designs over the whole mantic, finished , 
with coquilles of lace and ‘oops of ribbon. ) 

While on the subject of beads it must | 
not be forgotten © annoence the advent of | 
woxten beads. Very pretty embroideries 
will be made with them, worked in a 
peculiar manner. The bemwis are threaded 


strings of beads are sewn on the tracing as 
if they were braid, instead of being sewn 
on bead by bead. Roses are embroidered | 
entirely in wooden beads of different sizes, | 
the largest being in the centre, and the 
others diminishing in each row to the tip of 
the petals. This is a new fashion which bas 
a great future before it. 

A large number of short, round jackets 
are worn, fitting the figure like a corsage,or 
with loose fronts. Many are of stockingette 
cloth handsomely braided with very fine 
braid—a mere thread of mohair. 

For voung ladies there are unlined feler- | 
ines of iff but openwork gauze, sprinkled | 
with broche velvet flowers, and trimined 


A pretty manteiet m of coarse black 
woollen etamine with very narrow stripes 
of black velvet. It is unlined. It has the 
fashionable loop sleevea,the lace edging the | 
vetement just showing beneath. In front 
are long mantelet end« 

Short jackets are made entirely of velours 
friae ; they have remarkably short basques 
The fronts just meet, | 


and elbow sleeves. 


ledge to edge, tastened with buttons on a 


fawn arein great favor this season, a good | 
| 
example of which was made fora “leader | 


of tagsnion” from a softly finished “Afghan 


chan” of a pale tint of fawn combined with | 


a delicate inoms-green of the maine texture, 
whieh is interspersed inthe somewhat wiae 
kiltings of the skirt, over which a doulie 
pointed drapery is arranged in loose grace- 
ful folda, the short upper one being draped 
tothe left, and the longer one to the right 
side, finished by « looped drapery at the 
back. The bodice is asbort tht Zouave, 
with lapels and cuffs faced green, and 


wa vat of white washing pique, with 
~“ pockets of the green placed just 
below the waist. The costume is com- 


pleted by abecoming toque of the fawn ina. 
terial, cicosely folded with small tufts of 
the momsgreen in front, and Mousquetaire 
gloves of the imoss-green shade are also 
neceumary. 

The eflect produced by this novel blend- 
ing of eolor is peculiarly retresh.ng. A 
great novelty this season consists of a very 
charming little jacket imade froin specially 
shrunk beating cloth in cream, navy, or 
ober plain colors, and cut with loose-fit- 
ting fronts, but shaped tightly to the back, 
giving it a very trim appearance. It is 
finished with bigh coliar band, and inade 
dvuble as preferred, 
The oollar and cuffs are sommetines: braided 
in contrasting colors ; 


or singile-breasted, 


oa made of veivet 
but, however made, thisis found to 
most useful and stylish little coat 
boating, tennis, or general wear, 
Another new garinent isan officer's cape, 
a short round mantle in white serge lined 
with red plush, one end being thrown 


bea 
for 


over the left shoulder, the pointed bood at | 


the back was lined with red. Hungarian 
jackets in brown and blue cloth, braided 


| stitches, 





in guid, with coords and aiguilieites on the | 


shoulder; also light grey cloth jackets, 
With steel buttons, engraved a ith a sinall 
borse in gold are aiso novel. Costuines 
als» are inade of apottea vigogne flannels, 
brown cloth and serges woven in three 
shades, which are most convenient for la- 
Veuse tunics, revers, etc. 

The most dutingue beads of the season 
are these consisting of granulated lead— 


theme dull, biackisi beads which are being 
used principaliy tor black materials. They 
are the newest and prettiest. Beads of 
bright steel are worn; people are rather 
tired of tiome, tut they are so elegant, that 
they can t entirely t laid aside. It is 
' however e bright ste« whicl s 
xg u* : ant cut beads, but 
J y " " “ “ 
poor, the beads thenmelves a ra 
elegance, naking bright stec]l and jet look 
conmon beside them. On a tmantie of 


Diack lace or faiile, nothing is more dis- 


| known as antisepties; bul «substance may 


band beneath. 

Mantelets are also of blaca silk network, 
unlined, and threaded with beads. They 
are remarkabiy stylish. They reach the 
waist at the back and have short rounded 
ends in front, whic fall loosely on the 
tablier. 

Gaipure embroidered in silk or wool is in 
favor as trimmings, less perhaps on its own 
account than that ladies are foud of work- 
ing it. The guipure, whether black, ecru 
or white, iv essbroidered with raised flowers | 
It is certainly very | 


in some bright ovior. 
eflective. 

With summer materials and washing 
fabrics cromm stitch embroidery is becoming 
again Very prominent Many ladies who 
have the time and are skilled workers are 
embroidering their lawn and etainine 
dresses with bands of cross-stitch em- 
broidery. On etamine nothing iseaiser, but 
unless bands of etamine are sewn over 
other fabrics it is difficult to regulate the 


Bengalore is asoft, silky, woollen mate- 
rial, which is to be bad aiso striped with 
threads of silk. It is made in various 
colors. in black there are many woollens 
of the poplin hind, called arimure crepes, 

Domeatc Pronom s- 

Summer being recognized a8 a more un- 
healthy season, generaliy speaking, than 
the others, it is well &- lessen Its deyree as 
inuch as possible, by a little extra vigilance 
and care. This wiil apply as well to the 
individual as to the howe. 

Practical house sanitation is based on the 
View that all infec.ious diseases are caused 
by aspecific infectious substance, persuin- 
ably a living germ. Disinfection is perfect- 
ly secured only when this gerin is destroyed, 
and a dimnfectant is tuerefure, strictly 


| cleanse crevices, and out-of-wa 





speaking, a germicide. 
There is a class! agents which arrest 
putretactive decomposition, and these are 


arrest putrefaction witheut destroying the 
infective disease-gerin. Anu antiseptic,there- 
fore,is not mecesariiv a disinfectant. There 
is another class of substances which destroy | 
odors. These may neither ar-est putrefac- | 
tion nor kill dimsease-germm. tlence deodor- | 
izers are the least efficient for the arrest of 
Infectious disease agents 

Recent researches, says a report, have 
detnonstrated that many of the agents | 
which have been found useful as deodoriz- 
Ors,as anliseptics areentirely witbout value 
for the destruction of disease-gerins. This 
Is true, lor examnple,as regards the suiphate 
ot iron and copperas, a salt which has been 
extensively used with the idea that it is a 
Valuable disinfectant. As a imatter of tact, 
sulphate of tron in a saturated solution does 
not destroy the vwitality of disease-gerins or 
the infecting power of material containing 
them. 

Among disinfectants chloride of lime is 
placed in the first rank. With it may be 
placed corrosive sublimate and perinanga- 
nate of potassiam. Of these chloride of 
line is the inest available for general use. | 

A solution of it can be readily mace and 
isto be recommended for ordinary use in 
infectious fevers. This solution is made by 


simply dissolving the chloride of lime in 
soit water, in the prregerrt f leur ounces 
tothe g ' ls iis solution 
, ‘ tis if tincharyus 
4 ' r Al x w 
" e teu t least te “ 
r row x ater 
met. ibe samme tions ply tor 
lisintect of ¥ shite) topatls 


*> 

9 ‘ , 

a. | ected 
4 

4 


irex uly Into 


sputuin should be discharged 


|} acup halt fail of the solution. 


For the disinfection of clothing, this so- | 


timgue than panels of embroidery on the | lution diluted with nine parts of water inay | 
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be used, the clothes aateg Seek, Somesass 
for two hours. Boiling fan hour 
will also destroy the activity of all known 
disease germs. If clothes cannot be treated 
with the above solutions, or by boilirg, 
they inay be disin‘ected by exposing them 
toadry heat of 20° Fahrenbeit for three 
or four hours, Moist heat is more effective 
than dry, and ten minutes’ ex ure to 
steain ata temperature of 230° Fahrenheit 
will suffice for absolute germ destruction. 

It is impracticable to disinfect an occupied 
apartment, but when an apartinent that 
has been occupied by a person suffering 
from an 
should be disinfected as follows: All 
surtaces should be thoroughly washed with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate of the 
strength of one part in 1,000 parts of water. 
The walls and ceiling, if piastered, should 
be whitewashed with a lime-wash contain- 


ing the same proportion of corrosive sub- — 


limate, or they may be brushed over with 
the aqueous solutions. Especial care must 
be taken to wash, away all dust froin 
window-ledges and other places where it 


nay have settied, and to thoroughly 
aces. 


Alter this application of the disin 
lution, and at an interval of twenty-four 


| hours or longer for free ventilation, the 


tloors and wood-work sbould be well 
scrubbed with soap and hot water, and this 
should be followed by a second more pro- 
longed exposure to fresh air aduwiitted 
through open doors and windows. 

The Housebold.—Bireh-bark canoes of 
various sizes are charming flower holders. 
One tilled with dark-purple pansies is 


| eflective,the contrast of color being delight- 


ful. Very sinali canoes,six or seven inches 
long, are just the thing for holding violets. 


A bandsoine table searf of olive satin has 


a design ot two large discs on either end 
worked in gold-colored silks, one disc over- 
lapping the other. The upper one has a 
Vine of rich crimson nasturtiums extending 
arounc one side. 

An effective way of draping an ugly 
white inantel is to make a lambrequin with 
fall curtains beneath to bide the sides. For a 
drawing-room we lately saw the draperies of 
golden-brown velvet with a decoration of 
wild roses. For a bedroom the draperies 
were of ecru felt with trailing hop vines. 


Watch stands are made of two tiny oars. | 
At the point of contact is the book | 


crossed. 
from which the watch is sus 
ends of the oars are paint 
views, 
also adapted to the same purpose. 

Black walnut may be stained to resemble 
ebony by washing the wood with a solution 
of sulphate of iron two or three times. Let 
the wood dry thoroughly, then apply two 
or three coats of a strong solution of log- 
wood. Afterwards wipe the wood with a 
wet sponge and polish it with linseed 
oil. 

Fire-gilt or galvanized articles may be 
cleansed by a solution of one part of borax 


nded. The 
with marine 


In sixteen parts of water, which is rubbed | 
Afterward | 
wash with clear water and dry with a linen | 


on with a brush or sponge. 


cloth. If the articles are warmed before 
rubbing their brilliancy will be greatly 
enhanced. 

A good mucilage is made as follows : one 
part of white glue or gelatine and two parts 
ol guim-arabic in ten parts of water. After 
they have throughly soaked add one-fourth 


part of white sugar and dissolve at a gentle | 


heat and strain if necessary. A few drops 
of carbolic acid of oil of cloves will prevent 
this mucilage trom spoiling. 

A very gvod ox-tail soup is made by this 
recipe. Chop the ox-tail in pieces an inch 
long. Set thetn on the fire with an ounce of 
butter, stir until itturns brown, aud then 
turn the fat off. Add theamount of broth 
required, and boil slowly until the pieces of 
ox-tail are well done; then add three or 
four tomatoes whole, season with salt and 
vepper; boil gently for fifteen minutes 
onger and serve, weatand ail. If liked, 
a tumblerful of sherry wine may be addea 
just betore serving. Water may be used 


| instead of broth, and then a carrot, turnip, 


parsley, leek, oniou anda few cloves are 
added. 

Scallops prepared in this way are nice for 
breaktast: Chop fine a medium-sized 
onion and try it with one ounce of butter ; 
while the onion is frying chop fine also one 
quart of scallops and yut them in with the 
onion ; stir until half fried, drain the juice 


off, put thern back on the fire and add one | 


ounce of butter and one gill of white wine ; 


| stir for two or three minutes, and if too 


thick add the juice you have turned off ; 
take froin the fire, mix tbe yolk of an egg 
with it and add a little grated nutmeg, 


| tinely chopped parsley and salt and pepper 
| to taste. 


Spread tue mixture on scallop 
shells, dust with breadcru:mbs, put a piece 
of butter the size of a bazelnut on each and 
bake in a bot oven trom ten to fifteen 
ninutes, 

A correspondent sends this recipe for 
orange cake: A scant half cupfal of butter, 
two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, 
half a cupful of water, the yolks of five 
eggs and the whites of foar ; one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, the grated rind of one orane and the 
juice of one and ahalt. Beat the butter to 
au creain, add the sugar gradually, then the 
orange, the egys well beaten, the water.and 
lastly the flour, in which the soda and 
creain of tartar have peut sifted. 


been put, wel 


Bake In s ets ‘ erat ven for 


tuplul and a hal t powdered suyar. 


Or 

WHAT is the difference between a cloud 

and a beaten child 7—One pours with rain, 
the other roars with pain. 


——— 


intectious disease is vacated, it 


ng %- 


Miniature lawn tennis racquets are | 





Sus.—We can furnish the back numbers 
of the story you mention. It rans through Gfteen (15) 
issues of the Post. 


Witi.—Yes. In nickel-plating you re. 
quire an electric battery. The process is by no means 
an easy one, still with the proper appliances you 
might accomplish it. You cau get a battery, andruies 
for working it cheaply fm any of the leading cities. 

Wensumi. — “Which is the greater 
author, Thackeray or Dickens ?°" has long been a fa- 
miliar subject fer contest in nearly all debating so- 
| cletics. It is dificult to adjust their relative claims 
to popularity. A Thackeray «enthusiast will preba- 
biy deny the claims of Diesens, and vice verea : but 
the number of readers who frankly aimit that they 
cannot decide upon a special pregedence out-num bers 
the respective supporters of cither author. Perhaps 
the totally different stvies of Thacketay and Dick«ns 
place them beyond the pale of comparison, having 

been contemporaries, 

| Cast.—The young lady has told you suf- 
) ficient, in her reply to your love-appeal, to make } ou 
understand that your addresses are not acceptable to 
her at present because vou are so roung and your 
| sentiments may probably change. This is the trae 
baterpretation of he: response. You had much bet- 
ter give upall idea of her for the present. As for 
doing anything desperate 'n case someone else car- 
| ries her off from you, you ought to reflect that If she 
suffers herself to be carried off she could never have 
cared for you. Be rational, and take time for the due 
consideration of the matter. 


SoNEILLE. — Excepting on its sea-coast, 
which is low and marshy, Florida is a country having 
| varied and luxuriant produce. The banks of the 

rivers are well suited for the growth of rice and corn: 

all kinds of timber are plentifulin the interior; in 
| the valleys the finest frults are indigenous. A great 
portion of the land is adapied forcattle rearing It 
is difficult to say what your prospects would be there 
asa gardener: but all diligent husbandmen have 
good opportunities in such acountry. Food is cheap 
but we cannot say what wages you would be likely to 
command, The climate of Florida, in the interior 
and upland districts, is splendid, 


W. B. B.—Intellectual exertior involves 
2 loss not ofmuscular power, but of nervons force. 
When you say that the emplorment rou have to fol- 
low throughout the day is ‘*hard work" you proba- 
bly mean to contrast physical with mental labor. 
Well, when you have had a little more experience of 
| the latter you will find thisa huge mistake. How- 
ever, you may quite set vour mind at rest as to even- 
ing study unfitting you for your mental labor in the 
| day. So far trom this, it ought, by giving vou that 

thorough change of occupation which is the best 
| kindof rest, to increase your capacity for your 
daily toil, so long as you do notcarry evening study 
to excess. 

INQUIRER.—Malleable glass was made 
in old Rome ; and in the reign of Tiberius a Roman 
artist had, according to Pliny, his house demolished— 
according to other writers he was beheaded—for mak- 
ing glass malleable. The idea of discovering the se- 
| cret was only ranked second to that of the philoso- 
pher’s stone among alchemists ; but in 186 there is 
stated to have been discovered at St. Etienne, in 
France, the means of rendering zlass as malleable 
when cold as when first drawn from the pot. The 
substance, silicon, iscombined with various other 
substances, and can be obtained opaque or transpar- 
| entascrystal, It is described as very ductile and 
| malleable, neither air nor acids acting on it. 


ELLEN.— You have probably coinmitted 
the mistake which young ladies are apt to make, as 
| wellas young gentlemen ; namely, ‘aken to heart 
what was really atrifling and insignificant matter, 
and by strenuous culture expanded it into a cause of 
separation between you and your lover. Now, it 
seems, you have come to your senses, and so had he, 
aod waut to have the engagement restured, but 
neither knows how todoit. The waytodo it is to 
cast aside all nonseasical **l won't speak first’” no- 
tions, and frankly confess the mistake you have made. 
Such a course on your part would occasion a similar 
one on your lover's (if you stated the case correctly 
tous), andall willgo on smoothly until the next 
time. 

F. F.—Your theory is too sweeping. All 
peopie are notalike. Itis quite possible for some 
persons to be very deeply grieved without loathing 
sustenance. While a. man of excitable tem pera- 
ment aud weak nerves might be so affected, physi- 
cally, by the death of one very dear to him, asto be 
unable to relish any kind of nourishment for several 
days, upon another man of steadier nature. a similar 
bereavement might produce no perceptible phrsical 
effect ; and yet the anguish of the individual who ate 
what was set before him as com posedly as usual might 
be deeper, keener, and worgerduring than the sor- 
row of him whe sickened at the sight of food. We 
hold theretore—the dictum of Dr. Johnson and other 
philosophers tothe contrary notwithstanding—that 
| appetite is not necessarily the test of grief. 


BEATRICES.—This misunderstooe doc- 
trine of evolution may be stated in very simple terms. 
It affirms, that instead of each species of vegetable 
and animal life being separate!y created, tt is de- 
| scended from some other species, and this from still 
earlier species, until we are carried back toa few 
primoraial forms, or more probably to dne. As man 
has produced many different varieties of the same 
species—pizeons, poultry, horses, dogs, for example 
—sv, according to evolutionists, Nature has evolved 
a number of species frum an earlier stuck. ‘I can 
entertain no doubt, ** says Darwin, **that species are 
notimmutable ; but these belvuging to the same 
genera are lineal descendants of some other and gen- 
erally extinet species, in the same manner as the ac- 
knowltedged varieties of any one species are the de 
scendants of that species.*’ 


| 


NIENTE.—You are not just to yourself to 
choose such a pseudouyin as this. Your desire to earn 
money in order to at 


least partially relieve your 
friends of the expense of your maintenance is al- 
toyether creditable, and it is to be hoped, even more 
for your own sake than for theirs, you will follow ig 
¥ appropriate act At «ighteen | $s certain- 
‘ lav making a “gine g 
“ f age 
} 2 t i) 
" . r ette 
: " * + ? Pa ‘ 2 w 4 
‘ < a at r ‘ 
nwitha view togiving lessems? If vou are 
at liberty between ten and five you have plenty of 


| time fur practice and two hours a day spent at the 


agar ene with a genuine determination to master the 
nstrumeat, would very soon make a wonderful diff- 


§ erence in your playing. 






































